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THIS YEAR, “LYSOL” COMPLETES A 
Half Century of Service and Saving 
TO HOSPITALS 


GOR scrubbing. cleaning and general disinfecting. 

you can cut costs appreciably by buying **Lysol™ 
in bulk. Lysol” is actually more economical than 
ordinary cresol compounds, “Lysol” phenol coefficient 


is 5: cresol compound, usually 2 or less. 


For disinfecting rubber gloves. sheets. pads. CC... 
“Lysol” is economical. and does not affect these 
materials. Also. the addition of 0.5°% of Lysol” for 
boiling instruments practically eliminates corrosion. 


helps preserve fine cutting edges, 


Buy LYSOL 
IN Buk! 










On 50-gallon contracts, delivered as 
needed, 10 gallons at a time, “Lysol” 
costs you as little as $1.25 a gallon. 





HOW TO ORDER ‘‘LYSOL’’ 


The sale of “Lysol” in bulk for institutional purposes is restricted 
to the following hospital supply organizations: 


JAMISON SEMPLE COMPANY | AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORP. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1086 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
e 
ECKHARDT PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS | SURGICAL SELLING COMPANY 


SUPPLY COMPANY 139 Forrest Avenue, N. E. 
Littlefield Bidg., Austin, Texas Atlanta, Ga. 





STRIEBY & BARTON LTD. 
9122 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
e 
Address inquiries regarding 
orders, shipments, etc., to any 
of the above or direct to 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Hosp. Dept. H. T. B.-907 
Bloomfield, N. J., U.S. A. 


Copyright 1989 by Lehn & Fink Products Cory 
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Announcing 
tnephune tl Squith 
A single dose keeps a patient free from uncomfortable 
asthmatic symptoms for periods of from 8 to 16 hours! 


Epinephrine in Oil has frequently been 
described as ‘Slow Epinephrine.” De- 
veloped by Dr. Edmund L. Keeney ot 
the Department of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and Hospital, 
it offers the advantage over the usual 
aqueous solution of epinephrine hydro- 
chloride in that its slower absorption 
provides a more prolonged therapeutic 
effect. 

It is especially useful in reducing 
the incidence of acute paroxysms of 
asthma, as well as in the treatment of 
patients with chronic bronchial asthma. 
Patients with urticaria and angioneu- 
rotic edema may also benefit from it. 

Dr. Keeney! found that during the 
acute paroxysms of asthma, the admin- 





istration of from 0.5 cc. to 1.5 cc. re- 
sulted in relief of symptoms for 9 to 16 
hours. No nodules developed at the 
site of injection. Numerous intramus- 
cular injections resulted in slight or no 
discomfort at the site of administration. 

Epinephrine in Oil Squibb is sup- 
plied in ampuls containing 2 mg. ot 
epinephrine in peanut oil, in 1-cc. 
ampul boxes of 12 and 25. 


IKeeney, E. L.: Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
62:227, March 1938. 





You are cordially invited to visit the 
exhibit — "Safeguarding Medicinal 
Products by Research and Control” 
—sponsored by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
in the Medicine and Public Health 
Building at the New York World's Fair 


For literature giving full information write Hospital Division, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


_E-R:SQuliBB & SONS, NEW YORK 


g MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, To THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 




















KAL-DERMIC 


SKIN AND TENSION SUTURES 


KNOT 


K AL-DERMIC represents the culmina- 
tion of eight years’ research to perfect 


FLEXIBILITY ° 


a skin and tension suture embodying a 
combination of characteristics not found in 
existing materials. It should not be con- 
fused with Oriental coated fibre nor with 
monofilament synthetic products marketed 
under various names. 

Kal-dermic is a smooth, uniform strand 
of exceptional strength. Its complete bland- 
ness and impermeability assure maximal 


tolerance and easy removal. 


@ Fvexisitiry — Kal-dermic’s correct 
and carefully balanced affinity for moisture 








SECURITY + STABILITY 


places flexibility of any desired degree with- 
in the control of the operator. 

@ Kvwor Securrry—the elasticity, flexi- 
bility, and physical structure of Kal-dermic 
is such that it ties firmly and holds securely 
without danger of knot-slippage. 

@ Srasitiry— Kal-dermic is highly re- 
sistant to tissue fluids and germicides. It 
may be boiled or autoclaved repeatedly 
without impairment. Its color is permanent 


under all conditions. 


Prepared in sizes 8-o to 4, heat-sterilized in 


glass tubes, or on reels unsterilized. 


DAVIS & GECK, INC., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Every Hospital Staff will Welcome these Handy. Jtema 





The specialties shown represent another application in the 
use of the well-known Ameran Latex by Anode. These handy 


items are made of the same time tested material that dis- 

tinguish the A.C.MI. A Latex Cathet which have 

become the standard of comparison in hospitals everywhere, 

Pure liquid Latex is deposited by the Anode process and 

therefore is homogeneous throughout its structure and not 

built up in layers as are ordinary “dipped” products. 

All of these items, except the conventional amber colored 

Valentine tube. are of a rich forest green color. It is not a SP. 20914 
mere surface finish. As the color is integral and as h habitat lalla bat 
eous as the material itself, it will not check, peel or become have one of these for those 
unsightly even after repeated sterilizations. These items are Pap aT cere rarer dee 
economical — as they may be repeatedly sterilized by koil- patients through the 








ing. The utility value of these handy items will be appreci- mouth. Fractured jaws. 


> lockjaw and mouth opera- 

ated by the entire staff. tions present a feeding 
Here Ry a a Infant problem that is immedi- 
Enema Tube with unusual ately solved with this 
features that will appeal nasal feeding tube. It is 
to the nursing staff. It is made of soft pliable Latex 


SP. 2000A 
Valentine Tube, 8 ft. of amber colored only 21 Fr. with whistle tip with a molded funnel. The 









LAS CSS ea eer and eye in the side. A soft ond is smoothly rounded 
Price $1.25. SP. 2010A Latex stop three inches with a hole in the tip. 
A Stomach Evacuating from the tip provides @ Available in 19 inch 
Tube for 4 d lengths and 24 Fr. 
tents. The siphon bulb pre- tothe delicate infant Price $1.00. 
SP. 2025A vents the pea of anatomy. Price $1.25. 
Stomach Feeding Tube complete with clogging . Tubes 
funnel for stomach lavage, 32 Fr. are 5 ft. bose with ‘funnel. 
Price $1.50. There are no metal con- 
_ nections to one 32 Fr. 





Price $1.75 
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T° AMERICAN CUSTOSCOPE MAKERS, Ine 


DESIGNERS AND SOLE PRODUCERS OF ACMI AND WAPPLER INSTRUMENTS SINCE “1900 
1241 LAFAYETTE AVENUE BRONX’ NEW YORK. U.S A 
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CHLULMLE 


WILSON SODA LIME 


The recognized standard ab- % Freedom from caking allows 
sorbent for Carbon Dioxide. steady, even flow of gas. 
Economical to use because of % Minimum heating gives greater 
its absorptive capacity. comfort to patient. 


Write Department H, Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., for free correction chart and descriptive 
booklet on grades and meshes. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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Oral treatment with Neoprontosil 
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Treated mice recover; untreated animals die 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THERAPEUTIC POTENCY 


and 


LOW TOXICITY 





@ Experimental work and extensive 
clinical usage have demonstrated that Neo- 
prontosil is a remarkably effective com- 
pound. This antibacterial agent possesses 
characteristic chemical and physical prop- 
erties. Its specific action is plainly not 
explainable on the basis of the amount of 
sulfanilamide set free in the body after its 
administration. This is evident by the many 
complete recoveries from very serious in- 
fections—including septicemia and menin- 
gitis—which have been reported after the 
use of relatively small doses. 


The toxicity of Neoproniosil is compara- 
tively low. Many patients proven intolerant 
to sulfanilamide have been successfully 
treated with Neoprontosil. 


Write for booklet which contains detailed 
discussion of indications, dosage, manner 
of use and side effects. 


HOW SUPPLIED: Neoprontosil tablets of 5 grains, 
bottles of 50 and 500. (Not to be used for injection.) 


For parenteral administration: Neoprontosil 2.5 per 
cent solution, ampules of 5 cc., boxes of 5 and 50; 
ampules of 10 cc., boxes of 5; bottles of 50 cc. with 
rubber diaphragm stopper. 


Neoprontosil 5 per cent solution, ampules of 5 cc., 
boxes of 5 and 50; bottles of 50 cc. with rubber dia- 
phragm stopper. 


NEOPRONTOSIL 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. & Canada 
Brand of AZOSULFAMIDE 


Disodium 4-sulfamido-phenyl-2-azo-7-acetyl- 
amino-l-hydroxynaphthalene 3,6 disulfonate 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


WINTHROP 
WINDSOR, ONT. 


Factories: Rensselaer, N. Y.—Windsor, Ont. 
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Northwest Institute of 


| n MASTITIS Medieal Teehnology.Ine. 


in threatened abscess, or in other Its Aims and Purposes 
acute inflammatory processes of the 
breast, (No. 62 of a series) 


. o f-° F YOU were to honor us with a visit we 
believe that you would be satisfied that 
this specialized course of training is well 

planned and conducted to develop competent 

and dependable clinical laboratory techni- 
finds one of its most satisfactory cians. Moreover, inquiry of employers of 

Northwest graduates would reveal more 


uses. : 
evidence of the successful application of 
It helps to promote resolu- our methods to develop technicians that 
tion: have a more thorough knowledge of labor- 
r atory procedures than has been generally 


It soothes, supports and available to employers. 


facilitates healing. 


A catalog describing and 


Sample on request illustrating our complete 
facilities will gladly be 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL mailed upon request to 
MFG. Co. the Institute. 
163 VARICK ST.., NEW YORK ‘iat Aas he 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





























The TEMPOTHERM —— ae 
BEST DOWN TOWN 
LOCATION IN 

| 


by NEW ORLEANS 
CASTLE | tosses 


| When you come to New Orleans 
and stop at Hotel Senator you 
will be "right there." Everything 
The Castle “Tempotherm” is the ONLY ! of importance is within easy reach 
| 
| 











re-cycling temperature timing device avail- of this fine hotel where good 

able for autoclaves. | accommodations at very reason- 
Easily connected to your present auto- i| able rates always await you. 

clave the ‘““Tempotherm” accurately times nee eS OS een Peer eae 

the sterilizing process for a continuous | 

period of 30 minutes. Timing does not || R f 50 

start until sterilizing temperature (250°) ooms trom $]- 

has been reached in the air exhaust line 

(the coldest part of the sterilizer). | 
The “Tempotherm” re-cycles to zero if | CHAS. REED, Proprietor | 

the temperature should fall below 250°, 

thus assuring a continuous safe sterilizing HOTEL 

period. Write for complete information. | 

|| 
| 


179 Univeaty Ave, Recher wy. || 9 E NA T OR | 
ee ee ee : — ee ee: 















































CHANGE IN CO,| CHANGE IN 
wares |e LEVEL| CO, C.P. FROM 
SUBJECT CP DURING AFTER GIN LEVEL AFTER 
60 MINUTES EFFECTED BY | GIN EFFECTED 
The Comparative Values ALKA-SELTZER | BY ASPIRIN 
nC. — 4.0 + 6.0 
of ALKA-SELTZER a ini 
and of Aspirin to Correct E. P. —3.0 + 5.3 
—3.7 + 2.8 
the Decrease in Alkaline ac.| -39 +33 
Reserve of the Blood —2.0 +0.1 
Plasma of Human Subjects aie pas a _—s 
Noted 60 Minutes After J. F. —2.4 +2.2 
 < ; £ C; —-49 + 2.4 
the onsumption o in, F.S. —18 +3.2 
—0.5 —17 
AVERAGES —2.63| +3.63 —0.53 
Average time for effect of Alka-Seltzer, 75 Minutes 
Average time for effect of Aspirin - - 130 Minutes 











ihe phase of an 


extensive investigation of the value 


CONCLUSIONS 


Alka-Seltzer administered to the 
above subjects effected an increase 
in the carbon dioxide combining 
power (alkaline reserve) of the 
blood plasma. 


of Alka-Seltzer is illustrated in the 


accompanying table. 


A detailed description of the The average increase in carbon di- 


oxide combining power of the blood 
plasma above the level noted sixty 
minutes after consumption of gin 
was 3.63 volumes per cent, i. e. 37% 
greater than the average decrease 
effected by the gin. 


several investigations is being pre- 
pared and will shortly be pub- 
lished in the form of an illustrated 


booklet. This is intended for dis- 
All experimental results indicate a 
replenishment of the alkaline re- 
serve of the blood by Alka-Seltzer 
through addition of base to the 
blood plasma. 


tribution solely to the medical 
profession and will be sent to in- 


terested physicians upon request. 


MILES LABORATORIES, 


OFFICES 


INC. 


AND LABORATORIES: ELKHART, INDIANA 
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“We like the security assured by 
Saftiflask’s biological laboratory 
background—and Saftiflask’s simple 
technique — but running around 
after a bail is an infernal nuisance!” 





NOW ON 
EVERY 
SAFTIFLASK 











CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CAL! 
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Gleanings 


KS OMe day soon don't be surprised if you see fellows 


walking up and down before a police station with signs 
on their backs: ''Unfair to medical students,'' because the 
coppers'' have been usurping the rights and privileges of the 
medical student to give blood transfusions. 

The police themselves are getting tired of it, and out in 
Seattle the police inspector has issued an order — No more 
blood donors from the police department. They were getting 
four to five requests a week and some of the men were off duty 
for three or four days after a transfusion. 

Can you blame the police inspector for not wanting his 
men bled anemic, especially when there are loads of poor and 
ambitious medical students waiting to build up the blood banks? 





Q\H: more people who drive automobiles, the more you 
me wonder why some of them are allowed to drive, and 
the more hospital people see the results of bad driving. 

The thing has now reached its peak or something, because 
down in Illinois the other day they arrested a blind man for 
driving a car. When arrested, his comment was: ''l just felt 
my way along — | liked to go down to the brickyard and chin 
with the boys." 

Looking at the traffic problem from the emergency ward 
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of a hospital, there is speculation as to whether there is more 
ihan one blind man driving an automobile today. 





LL paths seem to lead to World Fairs this year, and 

the war mumblings and rumblings in Europe help to 
keep our globe-trotting public in the U. S. and send them to 
the Flushing Meadows and the island in San Francisco Bay. 

Both Fairs have paid their tribute to the hospital world, as 
described further along in this issue. And if you can scare up 
the time, the money and the ambition to go to the Fair, be 
sure to look at the various exhibits which portray the advances 
in Medicine. 

It is well that we know how much medical science has done 
tc make us healthy and happy in this country. But the advances 
illustrated in the displays are the best answer to political quacks 
and hacks who would substitute for our present system a neb- 
ulous panacea. 





—— in Europe is taking precautions against air 
raids. And in England they are building a hospital under- 
ground in a rock — ninety feet down. The thing is tunnelled 
in the chalk cliffs which were the white beacon of England on 
the channel, to welcome the home-coming sailor. 

It is planned to build this hospital large enough to accom- 
modate 200 beds; and it looks as if the onward march of military 
science were driving men back to the caves, and taking the 
pride and joy out of the minarets and spires which our civiliza- 
iion has raised to the skies. 








\yow the baby may suck his thumb all he pleases, for Dr. 
Langford of Manhattan claims that thumb-sucking does 
not hurt the child, does not cause buckteeth, and does not send 
a flow of germs into the tonsils. 

let the baby suck its thumb, says the good doctor, and 
maybe he is right — for it seems such a natural thing for a baby 
to do. 
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Mrs. Kate Jackson Hard 


(See front cover) 


¢¢ HERCHEZ la femme’ in the recent adoption of group hospital- 
ization by the State of Michigan. Mrs. Kate J. Hard, president 
of the state hospital association, and supt. of Saginaw General 
hospital, first promoted the project — and touched off the concerted action that 
persuaded the state to pass the act to permit the plan to operate. It’s all a 
little like The House That Jack Built, and incidentally, it enrolled 27,000 sub- 
scribers the first three months. 

Unlike many women hospital executives, Mrs. Hard did not arrive in the 
field armed with an R. N. In fact, it is doubtful if she ever expected to be a 
woman executive at all. Born in a small town: Coral, Michigan, she spent 
most of her girlhood in Saginaw and Detroit. 

She went to the University of Michigan. Stayed there with the slightly 
aimless feeling of the girl who “isn't going to teach.” Came back and became 
her father’s secretary in the lumber manufacturing field, and was soon secretary 
of the corporation. Here's a fine case of “Like father, like daughter.” Mr. 
Hard is described as having been ‘a very keen business man and a highly al- 
truistic person.’ Saginaw General employees could well note a family resem- 
blance! 

In 1903, her father’s firm lost a valued worker when Kate Jackson married. 
For the next ten years, she spent her entire time engrossed in a household and 
three children. In 1913, re-entering the business world, she conducted a gift 
shop; spent two years at that, and two more in charge of the children’s section 
of a department store. 

Her introduction to hospitals in 1918, when Saginaw General was but a 
50-bed institution, was as a bookkeeper. She smiles to record that she took 
the position because she wanted easier work and shorter hours, having just re- 
covered from a severe siege of flu — thus a casual entry to an arduous profes- 
sion that has challenged her interest and held it from that day to this. 

Hospital building plans soon multiplied her work: she liked it. Two 
new positions were offered her in the lumber trade. The hospital board equalled 
what would have been her salary raise. All this time, sincerely interested, she 
attended conventions, did a great deal of reading and studying along the lines 
of hospital organization. In the fall of 1923, a change in hospital management 
was being made, and who asked to take charge but capable Mrs. Hard, efficient 
office manager for the past five years. She was made acting supt. Later the 
“acting” was dropped. 

This enterprising executive was interested in group hospitalization from 
the beginning, and it was way back in 1932 that, at her suggestion, a com- 
mittee was first appointed to act in the matter. She was a trustee of the state 
hospital association from 1925 to 1935, elected president this year, and has 
helped see her pet project through to the finish. 

Mrs. Hard is a member of the American Association of University Women, 
Business and Professional “Women’s Association, Social Service Club, Council 
of Social Agencies. She is fond of the outdoors, likes to take long walks, 
reads a great deal — and writes a lot of letters to three grown children who 
are ‘‘still very much the center of their mother’s life.” 
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DISPATCH FROM THE FRONT 
Q>?__ rom front-line trenches of the war 


on cancer comes good news: the 
world’s largest center has just been 
opened by Memorial hospital, New York City. 

This institution was the first of its kind in 
America, and has contributed some of the out- 
standing advances to the fight — what this 
“dispatch from the front’ may mean in terms 
of future advance on the world’s health-enemy 
is something to speculate about. 

Dedicated June 15, the new $5,000,000 
building occupies a site donated by John D. 
Rockefeller. It has been erected in part by a 
grant of $3,000,000 from the General Educa- 
tion board, and $500,000 
from Mr. Edward S. Hark- 
ness. It adjoins the Rocke- 
feller institute for medical 
research, the New York 
hospital and Cornell uni- 
versity medical college, with 


the latter of which, Memo- 
rial is affiliated. 
The 12-story building 


and penthouse provides 168 
beds, with provision for ex- 
pansion. Besides extensive 
facilities for diagnosis and 
treatment, it will be a re- 
search center and training 
field for cancer specialists. 


12 


A new and powerful 
new million-volt x-ray equipment, details of 
which have rightly rated much newspaper 
space. The giant tube gives off twelve times 
as much radiation as all the country’s radium 
supply. It is equivalent to about eight and 
one-half pounds of radium, worth $90,000,- 
000. The total supply in the country is only 
about eleven ounces. 

Several new features are expected to make 
the x-ray’s action more efticacious. Even more 
spectacular than its power, is the tube’s com- 
pactness. It can be housed in existing hospi- 
tal buildings, is completely self-contained, and 


“war weapon’” is its 





The roof where convalescent private patients take the morning sunshine. 
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requires neither an expensive, specially con- 
structed building, nor as much lead sheathing. 
The grounded metal container which houses 
it is only about four feet in diameter, and 
seven feet long. It weighs about 4,000 pounds, 
including 1,000 pounds of protecting lead. 
Another outstanding feature is the absence 
of all moving parts. Control is entirely elec- 
trical — it operates at 1,000,000 volts at three 





of the 


The "business end" 


milliamperes of current — and enclosure in 
the grounded tank completely eliminates elec- 
tric shock hazard. The equipment was built 
in General Electric’s research laboratory at 
Schenectady, N. Y., after a long period of 
study by laboratory scientists, and members of 
the hospital staff. 

Here's good news, too: the present superior 
equipment can be produced, and installation 
made, for far less than the well-known 800,- 
000-volt units of 1933. 

The hospital has also x-ray tubes of 250,000 
volts each, and eight and one-half grams of 
radium, second only to that of the New York 
City hospitals’ cancer division. 

As for the building plan, here’s how it lines 
up: The first floor provides rooms for ad- 
ministration, admission, social service, records, 
auditorium, out-patient department, x-ray and 
radium departments and examining offices for 
the nine clinical departments. 
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The second floor will contain all the labora- 
tories. The third to tenth floors are designed 
for in-patient service, and are arranged to care 
for children, ward patients, semi-private and 
private patients on separate floors. ‘This sec- 
tion contains 76 ward beds, 58 semi-private 
rooms, and 34 private rooms. 

Set-backs of the building will provide large 
areas for patients’ roof gardens. The main 
roof and pent house will afford recreational 
facilities for the staff, and roof gardens and 
solaria for private patients. 

On the eleventh floor, the resident staff 
lives; on the 12th, is a suite with five operat- 
ing rooms, work and sterilizing rooms, and 
doctors’ and nurses’ dressing and locker rooms. 

The old building at 106th St. and Central 
Park West, established 52 years ago, was orig- 
inally known as the New York Cancer hospital, 
founded at a time when general hospitals 
hesitated to accept such cases. Associated in 
its establishment were Elizabeth Hamilton Cul- 
lum, granddaughter of Alexander Hamilton, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor. More 
than 75,000 patients were treated. 

In its forward progress, the institution has 
rendered extremely valuable service in connec- 
tion with the problem of accurate dosage, and 
was one of the first in the world to equip for 
so-called supervoltage x-ray therapy. It differs 
from most other cancer clinics in advocacy of 
a high degree of specialization in treatment, 
and associated on its staff are some of the great- 
est names in the country. Dr. James Ewing 
is director. 

Now, at the threshold of its second half cen- 
tury, Memorial looks back on a fine tradition, 
and faces an opportunity, responsibility — and 
challenge. 
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Ambulance Exhibit at N. Y. World's Fair 

On July 14, a large group of spectators at 
the New York world’s fair paid the tribute 
of curiosity to — of all things — a dilapi- 
dated ambulance of ‘Model T’’ vintage. 

One of those driven at the front in the 
early days of the World War, it demon- 
strated the starting point from which war 
ambulance service has progressed, and was 
exhibited at the Flushing festivities, with all 
due sentiment, by the veterans of the U. S. 
Army Ambulance Service association, in con- 
nection with their 20th annual convention. 

The group is made up of 5,000 volunteer 
drivers and attendants who served with the 
French and Italian armies and the A.E.F. 











NURSES ON PARADE 


Qo" we honor the memory of 
ua a noble Englishwoman ..... one 


who carried the bright torch of pity 
wherever she went.—Sir Louis Beale 


By radio broadcast, exhibit, drama . . . in 
a hundred ways, the nation paid tribute this 
year to the birthday of Florence Nightingale. 
And so, on May 12, the two glittering new 
worlds that have mushroomed into being — 
the one under the shadow of the Trylon and 
Perisphere, the other on Treasure Island across 
the continent — paused also, to honor hospitals 
and the woman who symbolizes modern nurs- 
ing to all of us. 

The New York festivities were a colorful 
affair, with a long procession of white-robed 
nurses and nursing sisters in vari-colored capes, 
streaming into the garden of the British Pavil- 
ion. The rites there centered about the plant- 


ing of an oak sapling — a very significant bit 
of greenery — for it came all the way across 
the ocean from the estate at Embley Park, 
Hampshire, England, Florence Nightingale’s 
old home. A similar one was planted in the 
garden back of the Italian building. 

Among the notables were: Lady Lindsay, 
wife of the British ambassador, Gianfranco 
Franciosi, assistant to the senator of the King- 
dom of Italy, Sir Louis Beale, chairman of 
foreign commissioners, John H. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the New York State Hospital associa- 
tion. Lily Pons, Metropolitan opera star, lead 
the singing, and 268 nurses from eight train- 
ing schools swelled the chorus. 

John H. Olsen, supt. of Richmond Memo- 
rial hospital, and chairman of Hospital Day 
for the state association, presented Mrs. Ethel 
G. Prince, president of the New York State 
Nurses’ association, and Annie Goodrich, dean 
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emeritus of the Yale school of nursing, all of 
whom took part in the pageant ceremonies held 
later in the Court of Peace. 

The Big Town traditionally does things in 
a big way. This Gargantua on Flushing Mead- 
ows is no exception. To its proud conglomera- 
tion of color, sight and sound, press agents 
point out, contribution has been made by 60 
foreign nations, the League of Nations and 
the Pan-American union. Twenty-two foreign 
governments have buildings on the grounds, 
beside the exhibits in the Hall of Nations... 
and all have a common debt of gratitude to 
one small lady with a lamp! 

Today’s successors to the First Lady of Nurs- 
ing staged an elaborate pageant showing prog- 
ress in the nursing world. Leading the bril- 
liant panorama came the Knights Hospitaler, 
organized to establish hospitals along the 
routes followed by the Crusades. 

Sisters of Charity, fully panoplied, repre- 
sented an interesting phase of New York hos- 
pital history dating back to 1839, when they 
first arrived in New York and volunteered to 
nurse 250 cases of typhus fever. Special ap- 
plause went to the Red Cross nurses of France 
in 1914, of America in 1939, and to a trio of 
nurses from the Navy hospital in Brooklyn. 
One of the last to appear was an airplane hos- 
tess in her cruise uniform . . . Miss Nightin- 
gale a la 1939, with a professional mission the 
First Nurse never heard of! 

Some 1,300 nurses participated in these fes- 
tivities which were staged by the Hospital As- 
sociation of New York State, the Greater New 
York Hospital association, and the Brooklyn 
Hospital council. It was a record-breaker, one 
of the most elaborate programs ever seen on 
Hospital Day, and probably had a larger at- 
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tendance of uniformed 
nurses and general public 
than any similar celebra- 
tion. 

Festivities over, the 
spectators were free to 
range the Fair grounds. 
To gape at the 700-foot 
steel needle of the Trylon, 
with a radio station up 
top, instead of an eye; at 
the 2,600-ton Perisphere, 


Some scenes from the New 
York World's Fair, "snapped" 
on National Hospital Day. 


Beginning at the top, and 
reading right to left across 
the bottom: 

—A Sister of Charity—1939. 
Florence Nightingale tree, 
planted in front of the British 
pavilion. 

—Knights Hospitalers of the 
Crusades—first in the world 
to give first-aid to the in- 
jured, long before hospitals 
were thought of. 

—Nurses of the late 1890's 
in their old-fashioned, high- 
necked uniforms. 

—Army nurse, dressed a la 
1939. 

—Sisters of Charity of 1839. 
The first nurses in N. Y. City. 
—Bellevue nurses—1939. 

—A small boy stands fascin- 
ated before the oscillating 
ear. 

—The gentleman with the am- 
plified heart-beat. 

—An airplane hostess—1939. 














Some 800 nurses thronged the colorful Court of 
Seven Seas, at May 12 rites in San Francisco. 


twin symbol of the Fair; to take in the sights 
down the Avenue of Patriots, the World of 
Magic; to look at the 22-foot (figure-of-a) 
man with his ruby-red pulsating heart; to listen 
to a gifted skeleton deliver a one-and-a-half 
minute lecture on the human framework — 
and all the other familiar and unfamiliar 
spectacles. 

Like the Golden-Gate Exposition, the New 
York Fair is definitely medical-minded, and 
the Medicine and Public Health-Science and 
Education building is located symbolically at 
its heart. 

““Man wonders over the restless seas, the 
flowing water, the sight of the sky, and forgets 
that of all wonders, man himself is the most 
wonderful.” The entabulature in the Cathe- 
dral-like Hall of Man is familiar to many of 
you, by now, as well as its sights: the 51 ex- 
hibits of the body functions, the “‘pain man” 
with illuminated aches who lights up when 
the button is punched; the life-expectancy ma- 
chine and all the rest. 

The American Medical association, which 
has of course the chief display, is in the Hall 
of Medical Science, and visitors peer, fascin- 
ated, over its dioramas of the basic sciences and 
clinical medicine. A large diorama presents 
eight years in the life of a medical student, 
and don’t forget the really remarkable com- 
mercial exhibits. Altogether, the medical and 
public health presentation is supposed to com- 
prise what is “‘probably the largest single en- 
terprise of its kind undertaken specifically for 
adult health education.” 

It’s safe to get ill, too — a staff of 24 doc- 
tors and surgeons, assisted by 30 nurses, is in 
constant attendance, There are seven first-aid 
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stations, each with waiting room, surgery, doc- 
tors’ and nurses’ rooms and wards for men and 
women. The Fair operates five air-conditioned 
ambulances and a truck with portable x-ray 
equipment. 

Across the country, in the brightly colored 
Court of Seven Seas, San Francisco put on a 
matching exhibition for Hospital Day, par- 
ticipated in by about 1,100 nurses in spotless 
white. Here, Miss Nightingale was symboli- 
cally present, in a dedicated statue by David 
Edstrom, and also by her voice, as reproduced 
by a phonograph record recorded in England 
prior to her death. The statue was dedicated 
by L. Gertrude King, of the California State 
Nurses’ association. 

Headed by the Exposition band and the 
Color Guard of the 30th U. S. infantry, the 
nurses in uniform presented an impressive 
spectacle, as they marched to the scene of cele- 
bration. A chorus of 200 voices provided 
music, and the singers, occupying the rear of 
an immense platform, formed a colorful back- 
ground for the distinguished speakers. 

William P. Butler, president of the Associa- 
tion of California hospitals, acted as chairman 
of the day, introducing: The Honorable Leland 
W. Cutler, president of the Exposition; the 
Honorable Culbert L. Olson, governor of the 
State of California; Dr. J. C. Geiger, director 
of health of the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco; P. D. Butler, C.M.G., His Britannic 
Majesty’s consul-general; Gertrude Folendorf, 
president of the California Nurses’ association ; 
Dr. Benjamin W. Black, administrator of 
Alameda County hospital, Oakland, and the 
Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, D.D., Bishop of 
California. 


The Golden Gate Exposition  sight-seers 
found, too, many sights of medical interest, in 
fact ‘‘every doctor who attends it is assured of 
a busman’s holiday,” according to one medical 
magazine. The medical exhibits have ‘‘stolen 
the show.” 


The Hall of Science, whose facade bears the 
famous names in scientific history, has some 
50,000 square feet devoted to medicine. As in 
New York, the focal exhibit is that of the 
A.M.A., which has four parts: medical his- 
tory, medical training, private medicine’s con- 
tributions to public health, and relation of 
medicine to physics. The Mayo clinic has an 
outstanding exhibit, and the U. of California 
has spent a $300,000 grant from the state for 
its display, and was aided by a dozen prominent 
universities and research institutes. 
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THE HOSTESS: HOSPITAL 
tRAEEIC COP 


ES, no matter how iron-clad the visit- 

ing rules, most hospitals have their 

“traffic problems” now and then. To 
assist in solving them, the hospital hostess 
makes a smiling trouble-shooter who extends 
the general courtesies of the institution, and 
by keeping track of visitors, limiting their 
number, and curbing their lingering capac- 
ities, makes life smoother in general for 
hospitals and patients. 

The hostess has more than won her spurs 
at Massillon City hospital, where two serve 
each afternoon and evening. Supt. E. J. 
Lincke approves their presence, and as a sort 
of pet project, conducts classess for instruc- 
tion in the three r’s in hostessing. The 
physicians, says he, claim that their patients 
reacted better to care since the control has 
been in effect, and the night supervisors re- 
port patients are not as restless, since their 
nerves are not strained by an endless stream 
of visitors. 

The Necessary Qualifications 

These gracious “‘traffic cops’ are volun- 
teer, enlisted from public-spirited women in 
the community. They are carefully selected 
and highly recommended for dependability, 
punctuality, and other golden virtues of the 
hostess. The group is first brought before 
experienced hostesses already in the service. 

Once selected, “school starts,’ and Mr. 
Lincke, in a series of six lectures, prepares 
the group for its tasks. They learn the 
history of hospitals; the history of nursing; 
the explanation of each and every department, 
from surgery to plant maintenance. The 
rules and regulations of the hospital are 
thoroughly gone into, and its ethics, for 
these workers must be guided by the same 
code as nurses and other members of the 
hospital organization. 

After a month's lecture course, the group 
is taken through the entire hospital, in a 
series of three meetings and each department 
demonstrates its individual work. Finally, 
a round table discussion is held, when those 
who want to ‘flunk out” are given the priv- 
ilege of doing so. One round table and 
one business meeting a month keep the 
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group “cohesive.” As yet, there is no of- 
ficial uniform, but the use of smocks is 
under consideration. 

Two hostesses come each afternoon, and 
are on duty from 2 to 4, also from 7 until 
8:30 in the evening. They are asked to 
arrive fifteen minutes before visiting hours 
start, and remain fifteen minutes after visiting 
hours are over. There are between 20 to 30 
in a group, so each one needs to serve only one 
day a week. 

The official ‘“‘stand’” is at a desk in the 
lobby, upon which is a file with a card for 
each patient, alphabetized, of course, and 
with the room number. With each are 
two visitors’ permits which must be returned 
and filed when the visitor leaves. 


Special Dispensations 

If a patient is critically ill, and the attend- 
ing physician feels he should have no visitors 
but his family, such information goes on 
the card. Any special privileges must be 
given by the supt., and unless there is a 
written, signed permit, visiting rules are 
strictly relied on. 

In addition to their valuable contribution 
in pouring oil on troubled waters, the plan, 
as worked out at Massillon hospital, com- 
prises a valuable public relations policy, says 
Mr. Lincke. It has been widely discussed, 
and the hostesses themselves ‘spread the 
word” about what they do for the hospital 
— and what the hospital does for the com- 
munity. 

Hostesses' Pledge and Creed 

Reverently do I pledge myself to the whole- 
hearted service of those whose care is entrusted 
to this hospital. 

To that end 1 will ever strive for skill in the 
fulfillment of my duties, holding secret what- 
soever I may learn touching upon the lives of 
the sick. 

I acknouledge the dignity of the cure of 
disease and the safeguarding of health in which 
no act is menial or inglorious. 

I will walk in upright faithfulness and 
obedience to those under whose guidance I am 
to work, and I pray for patience, kindliness 
and understanding in the holy ministry to brok- 
en bodies. 








Protested: City Pay for Dentists 

In New York, the city pays a veterinarian 
$3,000 a year. A barber gets $1,800. But 
the dentists — well, $1,200 for full time 
service is the sum set according to the civil 
service examinations. Dr. Clyde H. Schuy- 
ler, president of the First District Dental 
Society, bewailed the low sum paid by the 
city for dental services, at the May meeting 
of the Dental Society of the State. 

The creation of a group of “lesser den- 
tists” to care for the basic needs of persons 
in the lower income group, most of whom 
now receive no treatment, was recommended 
by Dr. Russell W. Tench, president of the 
society. This sounds a little like the sub- 
sidiary aides in the nursing field, necessity 
for which are argued pro and con when 
professional groups get together. 

This proposal would set up a new type 
of dentist, with an educational requirement 
of only three years of dental training after 
high school, as against the present require- 
ment of two years in college, plus four years 
in dental school. 

Dr. Tench emphasized that his plan would 
not mean the supplanting of fully qualified 
dentists in their more extensive work, but 
would merely supplement them. In stressing 
the need, he pointed to the “absurdity of 
students spending at least six years, at great 
expense, to become fully qualified, only to 
be forced to do simple work in clinics at 
low salaries.” 

The new dentist would be restricted to 
the performance of simple dental services, 
and would not go beyond simple filling and 
restorative operations consistent with pre- 
venting the mouth from becoming a source 
of infection to the rest of the body. 


New Chicago Hospital Council Head 

Albert H. Scheidt is the new executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Hospital Council. Mr. 
Scheidt was formerly assistant administrator at 
Indiana University medical center, Indian- 
apolis, and has been succeeded there by Ed- 


mund Shea, who was chief record librarian. 
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Indiana Studies Hospital Care Plans 
In Indiana, Gov. M. Clifford Townsend, be- 
lieving that a group hospital care insurance 
plan can be established in the state under the 
present laws, has appointed a study commis- 
sion to determine the feasibility of state-spon- 
sored, independent group organizations. 
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Philadelphia Cancer Tests Prove 
Worthwhile 


Of a group of 1,000 Philadelphia women 
volunteers who have participated for a year 
in an experiment representing a unique clinical 
approach to the cancer problem, four had un- 
suspected early cancers. Unhealthy conditions, 
such as ulceration and inflammation which 
might lead to this condition, were found in 
about 25%. 

The experiment was undertaken by Dr. 
Catherine MacFarlane, professor of gynecology 
at Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
in an attempt to ascertain whether the most 
malignant and frequent type of cancer in wom- 
en can be cured if detected in its early stages. 
This she hopes to accomplish by periodic ex- 
aminations of a sufficiently large number of 
women from all walks of life, to make the 
findings scientifically valuable. 

There were 1,000 volunteers, white women 
over 30 years of age who reported for examina- 
tions twice yearly for a five-year period. Twelve 
hundred eagerly responded before the list was 
closed, and among them were women from 
diversified walks of life — the wife of a bank 
president, cleaner in an office building, pro- 
fessional women and club members. 
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First Aid In the Wake of Royalty 


They expected a lot of accidents in “Big 
Town” the day they staged the big parade in 
honor of visiting royalty, but as a matter of 
fact, fewer than 50 persons in the throng re- 
quired medical attention by the time the day 
was over. 

Ambulances and attendants were johnny-on- 
the-spot and ready, stationed at strategic points 
along the route of the ceremonial procession. 
In Central Park alone, where 200,000 persons, 
including more than 150,000 school children 
gathered, there were five ambulances, ten phy- 
sicians and 60 nurses on duty. 

Twenty-eight ‘‘neck-stretchers’” in the park 
had to be treated, most of them for fainting 
spells or slight injuries sustained in falling 
from trees or tripping. 
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How About That Hobby Entry? 

If you have an educational exhibit or a 
gadget which might be of interest at the Inter- 
national or American Hospital conventions at 
Toronto, in September, please advise P. L. 
Morrison, Convenor Educational Exhibits, 130 
Dunn Ave., Toronto, without delay. 
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T. B. Tests for New York Teachers 


All applicants for teaching licenses in the 
New York City school system are to be given 
x-ray examinations for tuberculosis in the fu- 
ture. This will be included in the regular 
physical examination and will be under the 
direction of the health department. 

On the basis of cases examined last De- 
cember, Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, Bureau of 
Tuberculosis director, estimated that it would 
be reasonable to conclude that there are about 
288 cases of tuberculosis among the 36,000 
teachers, “the great majority of which are not 
known at this time.” 

Women had a slightly higher tuberculosis 
rate than men, as 17, or 2.7% were affected, 
as contrasted to the 15, or 1.9% of the men. 

Teaching licenses will be withheld from 
those found to have active cases. However, 
applicants will be given six months in which to 
improve their condition and take the tests 
again. 
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New Hospital for Speech Disorders 

The National Hospital for Speech Disorders 
has a new seven-story home, opened on June 
15. The new structure, made possible by a 
gift of $250,000 from Lucius N. Littauer, was 
described by speakers as the “first and only 
institution of its kind in the country.” A 
message from President Roosevelt was read at 
the opening ceremonies, held in the auditorium 
of the hospital, located at Irving Place and 
18th St., New York City. 

The hospital will treat all types of voice and 
speech disorders and related nervous malad- 
justments. In the last 23 years, during which 
time the institution operated in cramped quar- 
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Tea is in progress on 
the lawn of Saginaw 
(Mich.) General hos- 
pital. Occasion: a 
birthday party for the 
hospital, founded 50 
years ago by a group 
of 28 Baptist Church 
women. The supt. is 
Mrs. Kate J. Hard, 
whose picture appears 
on our cover page this 
month. 


ters in E. 37th and E. 30th St., it has treated 
more than 30,000 patients. More than 75% 
of the work is free. 

About 10% of our population, or between 
12 and 13 million persons have speech de- 
fects, according to William Hodson, commis- 
sion of welfare, who addressed the gathering. 
The economic handicap is, of course, a major 
liability suffered by those who have this de- 
fect, in addition to the personal ones. 
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N. J. Convention Hears 
Hospital Survey 


During the New Jersey Hospital associa- 
tion convention meeting at Atlantic City, 
June 8-10, a joint session was held with the 
state medical society. Dr. William J. Car- 
rington, retiring president of the latter, out- 
lined some recommendations which have 
evolved from a three-year survey of hospitals 
conducted by the medical society the past 
three years, and here they are: 

(1) Hospital income from private room 
and private ward patients presents a problem 
requiring the careful thought of all con- 
cerned. 

(2) There should be a readjustment of 
private room charges. 

(3) There should be an increase in ac- 
commodations for private care of persons 
in moderate circumstances small unpre- 
tentious rooms at the lowest price range that 
will permit hospitals to adequately meet operat- 
ing expenses. 

“The care of the indigent in our hos- 
pitals should not be saddled upon that por- 
tion of the population that happens to be 
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sick at the moment,” said Dr. Carrington. 
He pointed out that only three and three- 
tenths per cent of the income of New Jersey 
hospitals is derived from endowment. Sev- 
enty-five per cent comes from self-sustaining 
private patients, and the remainder from 
donations and tax money. “It is quite evi- 
dent,” he charged, “that private patients 
pay for more service than they receive.” 

Dr. G. Harvey Agnew, A.H.A. president, 
told the joint session that malpractice suits 
are five times as frequent among physicians 
practicing in unregistered, as in registered 
hospitals. He urged physicians to take a 
more active interest in hospital administra- 
tion. 

According to F. Stanley Howe, director of 
Orange Memorial hospital, Orange, N. J., 
an analysis of hospital costs indicates that 
while $18,000,000 was spent in operating 
New Jersey hospitals each year, only $10,- 
000,000 of this sum was received as reim- 
bursement from patients for their care. 

Among many others on the program were 
Dr. Emil Frankel, Dr. George O'Hanlon, 
Dr. R. C. Buerki, F. Stanley Howe, Dr. Nor- 
man M. Scott, and L. A. Ayer. 

A plea for more facilities for caring for 
the indigent chronic sick was the tenor of 
an address at the annual banquet by Dr. 
Edward Guion, president. Toastmaster was 
W. J. Ellis, commissioner of institutions. 

Mr. Howe is new president for 1940. 
Mrs. Mary Conklin of Hackensack is presi- 
dent-elect, and other officers are: Otis M. 
Auer, vice-president; Thomas J. Golden, 
treasurer; and Dr. George O'Hanlon, secre- 
tary. 
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The Fluoroscope Turns Hawkshaw 

The fluoroscope has been turned to many 
worthy medical purposes in its time, but 
a new and novel use for the device was 
initiated last month, when customs officials 
used it to track down opium. About $100,- 
000 worth of the drug was concealed in 
peanut oil, and by fluoroscoping an entire 
40-case shipment, the three harboring the 


opium were discovered. 
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Dollars for Vitamins 
The American people last year spent a 
sum estimated at more than $100,000,000 
for vitamin preparations, according to the 
American Institute of Nutrition. 
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Important Happenings at the 


Catholic Conference 

The Catholic hospital conference, meeting 
at Milwaukee June 12 to 16, heard announce- 
ment of the first institute in hospital ad- 
ministration held at St. Louis university, 
July 5 to 29. 

Another development was the formation 
of a conference of diocesan representatives. 
Sympathy was voiced to the A.M.A. in fac- 
ing an indictment on the charge of medical 
practice monopoly, and discussions of com- 
pulsory health insurance and recommenda- 
tions for a drastic cancer drive were among 
other features, This meeting, always well 
attended, surpassed itself this year, with 
about 1,500 present at the sessions. 

The legal department of the National 
Catholic Welfare conference is preparing to 
plead for inclusion of employees of non- 
profit institutions in the old-age benefits of 
social security, according to William F. Mon- 
tavon, head of the N.C.W.C., who addressed 
one of the meetings. 

Disapproved: The Health Act 

The Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., 
St. Louis, president of the association, con- 
demned the national health act as designed 
to destroy private welfare agencies, and 
voiced the association’s sympathy to the 
A.M.A. ‘Experience has shown that the 
people are best served when public and 
private agencies work together,” said Father 
Schwitalla. 

“Compulsory health insurance and govern- 
mental subsidization of hospitals will elim- 
inate all religious influence and mark the 
first step toward atheistic communism,” ac- 
cording to John A. McNamara, head of 
Cleveland Hospital Service association. The 
association at its concluding session, reaf- 
firmed its opposition to any policy implying 
even remotely that the indigent are ‘wards 
of the government.” 

Two entire sessions of the convention were 
devoted to hospital care insurance. The his- 
tory of the movement was outlined by Dr. 
Bert Caldwell, executive secretary of the 
A.H.A. The necessity for provision of ser- 
vice to rural and to low income groups was 
emphasized by Ray F. McCarthy, executive 
director of Group Hospital Service, St. Louis. 

Hospitals are the logical places for estab- 
lishment of cancer clinics under the federal 
government’s plan that makes $700,000 a 
year available for cancer work, said Sister 
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M. Lidwina, Mercy hospital, Chicago. Three 
recommendations were made to Catholic 
hospitals: to set up tumour clinics for early 
recognition and treatment of the disease; to 
establish hotel-like annexes for the care of 
ambulant patients, to reduce costs of treat- 
ment; and to create cancer clinics, wherever 
possible, with the aid of federal funds. 

Among many other speakers were: Dr. 
Rock Sleyster, president of the A.M.A.; 
Father Raphael C. McCarthy, Marquette 
university president; Father Edmund J. 
Goebel, supt. of Milwaukee Catholic schools ; 
Dr. A. E. Rector, president of the Wiscon- 
sin State medical society; Dr. Eben J. Carey, 
dean of Marquette university medical school ; 
Dr. John L. Garvey, president of the Mil- 
waukee Academy of Medicine; Rev. Herman 
L. Fritschel, Milwaukee, representing the 
American Protestant Hospital association; 
and Sister Mary Syra, La Crosse, president 
of the Wisconsin conference of Catholic 
hospitals. 

Pontifical high mass was celebrated by 
Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch. 

All officers were re-elected: Father Schwit- 
alla, president; Monsignor Griffin, first vice- 
president; Father Barrett, second vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. Joseph S. O’Connell, third vice- 
president. Sister Helen Jarrell, Chicago, is 
secretary, and Mother M. Irene, St. Louis, 
is treasurer. 
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Catholics Hold Institute for 


Hospital Administration 

The first institute in hospital administra- 
tion held exclusively for Catholic hospitals 
is underway at this time at St. Louis univer- 
sity. Starting July 5, it will continue until 
July 29. 

The Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, presi- 
dent of the Catholic Hospital association, 
will be one of the headlined lecturers. Others 
are: the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Maurice F. Griffin, 
Cleveland; Rev. John J. Bingham, New 
York; Ray Kniefl, executive secretary of the 
Catholic Hospital association; Rev. John W. 
Barrett, Chicago; and a group of 18 confer- 
ence leaders. 
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Food for Thought 
It cost taxpayers $4,802,405.27 to support 
aliens in New York State hospitals, in 1936, 
points out a recent correspondent to the 
New York Times. 


Rural Enrollment in N. Y. 
Hospital Plans 


For the next 12 months, the nine New York 
Hospital Service plans will strive for rural en- 
rollment, working through the state Grange. 

A letter addressed to “The Farm People of 
New York State,’ which summarized the find- 
ings of the State Joint Hospital Service com- 
mittee went out on April 10, signed by H. M. 
Stanley of the Grange, and recommending 
rural enrollment in non-profit plans. His 
signed article also appeared in the April issue 
of the Grange Monthly. It is his belief that 
competitive inroads in urban centers can be 
substantially offset by increased membership in 
the rural field, since cash indemnity companies 
will not be able to secure “the cooperative 
influence’’ essential in rural enrollment. 

Meanwhile, Hospital Service Corporation of 
Western New York, in an experimental mood, 
is trying to determine practical methods of en- 
rolling rural folk who are not affiliated with 
any farm organization, and have selected two 
communities: Ellicottville in Cattaraugus 
county, and Medina, in Orleans county, for 
“sounding out’ possibilities. 

On the first day of enrollment at Ellicott- 
ville, 25 families signed up. 

— 


More Administrators’ Institutes 

The first institute for hospital administra- 
tors held in the South will be conducted at 
Duke university, Durham, S. C., July 31 to 
Aug. 12. Twelve states will be represented 
by the hospital executives, and the enroll- 
ment will be restricted to 100. 

This institute will be the first of an annual 
series, and is sponsored by the A. C. of H. A,, 
the Carolinas-Virginias Hospital conference, 
the Southeastern Hospital conference, Duke 
university and the U. of North Carolina. 

The Columbia university institute sponsored 
by the A.C. of H.A. will be held in New York 
from June 19 to July 1, and the third institute 
likewise sponsored by the College, will be at 
the U. of Chicago from Sept. 5 to 16. A 
refresher course is to be given at Cornell uni- 
versity from July 10 to 22. 

Among the topics discussed will be: hospital 
Organization, the organization of the medical 
staff, hospital inventories, the dietary depart- 
ment, the housekeeping department, the main- 
tenance of property, the hospital laundry, hos- 
pital accounting and collections, the nursing 
department, and other subjects. 











HODGE PODGE 


By Harry Phibbs 


N A recent issue of a magazine, an 

article appeared telling of some people 

in a big city who envied folks who 
came from a small town and their talk about 
homeplace and its homey doings, so they 
adopted a little town, became interested in its 
affairs, went there on vacation, visited the 
folks, made them their own folks and read the 
home town newspaper every week. 

This is a great idea, and having been born 
in a big city I have adopted a small town for 
myself. It is a great little town and every 
time I hear it named or meet anyone from it 
I get a proper patriotic thrill because I have 
come to regard it as my town. 

This adopted town of mine is Cody, Wyom- 
ing. It was named after my boyhood hero, 
Buffalo Bill, who lived there, who built the 
hotel there and named it after his daughter, 
Irma. 

It is a keen, clean town with a wide main 
street and a personality as American as the 
Rocky Mountains. It is the principal gateway 
to Yellowstone Park, one of our vacation won- 
derlands, and the tourists on their way to gaze 
on the spoutings of ‘Old Faithful,” the bub- 
blings of boiling wells and the majesty of 
great mountains, stop for a few hours in Cody 
to get a kick out of its horsey-looking men in 
high-heeled boots and ten-gallon hats, to buy 
souvenirs, and to visit the Cody museum. 

I like the town better when the tourist sea- 
son is over — when it has gone back to its 
normal life of a Western town, which is con- 
cerned with cattle and sheep and the affairs of 
ranching, or the more enjoyable business of 
hunting or fishing. 

Then I can slip into Bill's Log Cabin 
Grill and have converse with gusty characters 
who do not wear the ordinary, commonplace 
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Tom-Dick-and-Harry names, but are proud to 
flaunt their cognomens of “Two-Dog” or 
“Ace-in-the-Hole.”” And I can see a game of 
poker going on that will tickle the eyebrows, 
and I can hear old Cowboy Joe, who wears 
his hair long and was once a sharp-shooting 
frontiersman, tell of gun-fight exploits. 

An occasional cattleman, in town to ship 
some beef, will be talking of such pastoral af- 
fairs as drifting the white-face steers down 
from the high country where the snow is be- 
ginning to cover the grass. And the price of 
cattle and the orneriness of sheep herders will 
be discussed. Maybe one of these men would 
be Antelope Charlie Belden of the Pitchfork. 
The Pitchfork is quite a ranch, with its great, 
big, cozy, log living room; with Indian rugs 
and guns all hanging around in artistic disar- 
ray; with pictures of the ranch that Charlie 
made, for he is quite a camera sharp-shooter. 
Charlie’s horses, of course, all wear the Pitch- 
fork brand. 

They call him “Antelope Charlie” because 
a lot of antelope range on his land, and when 
a z00 back East wants some antelope, they get 
in touch with Charlie, who traps them and ar- 
ranges with Bill Monday to fly them back East 
to the zoo. 

Then maybe we will go around the corner 
and visit my old pal, Monte Jones, who keeps 
the post office store. Monte doesn’t look 
like a shop-keeper — you always expect to see 
him on a horse, and you nearly always do. 
There was a time when he did nothing much 
else but guide hunters after the big game. And 
there was a time earlier than that when he used 
to drive a stage-coach. And maybe in some 
wild and intrepid days of his youth he was a 
cattle thief or something. But he is a great 
guy and in his post office store you can do a 
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A CONTINUED SERIES ARRANGED BY FIELDS OF PRACTICE 





ANESTHESIA 


(Spinal) 
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The B-D Yale Luer-Lok Syringe 
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Capacities from 3 


SYRINGES. Most surgeons prefer for spinal anesthesia B-D Yale 
Luer-Lok Syringes, either 3 cc., 4 cc., 5 cc., 10 cc. or 20 cc. capacity, 
depending upon the technique employed. These have the Luer-Lok 
feature, which permits manipulation of the syringe without the 
danger of leakage or of the needle blowing off at a critical stage, and 


also easy attaching and detaching of the needle. 


NEEDLES. B-D Spinal Needles No. 462LNR and P462LNR are 
made of Hyper-chrome rustless steel, most suitable for spinal and 
sacral needles because it is not only rustless but also has an unusual 
resistance to breakage. B-D Pitkin Spinal Needle No. P462LNR has 
the special Pitkin point with bevel of 40°, sharp towards point and 
blunt towards heel, in order to cut a “trap door” in the dura. B-D 
Quincke Spinal Needle No. 462LNR has the regular short spinal 
point. Sizes mostly used are 20 gauge 3” and 315” and 22 gauge 3”. 
For children, the B-D Quincke Spinal Needle No. 462LNR ts used 


in 22 and 20 gauge 2”. 
BECTON, DICKINSON & co.., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


B-D PIRODUCTS 
Made for the Profession 


STANDARD OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1897 
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In thousands of tests no pyrogenic reactions have 
been found in Intravenous Solutions in Filtrair 
Dispensers. Every batch is tested by the method 
described in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, 109:250, July 24, 1937. A 
leucocyte count is taken on a healthy rab- 





bit before injection. A sample of the 
batch is injected into the animal and 
the leucocyte count taken one hour 
after injection. Indications of a 
leucopenia show the presence of 
pyrogen. There is no danger of 
the inaccuracies of temperature 
determinations through faulty 
thermometers, delayed readings 

or animal idiosyncrasies. 


brand new sterile con- 
tainers are used in the manufac- 
ture of Intravenous Solutions in 
Filtrair Dispensers. THERE 
ARE NO BOT ; RETURNS. 
No chance of contamination by 
improperly washed _ returned 
containers. 


No rubber contacts the solution 
in the container. The Filtrair Dis- 


pensing Cap is simply and quickly 


attached. There is no danger of con- 





tamination throughout the _ period of 
administration. 


Intravenous Solutions in Filtrair Dispensers 
embody SIMPLICITY : SAFETY : SPEED. 
Please write for descriptive literature and our 





Service Agreement. 








little trading or a little visiting — it is all the 
same to Monte. But don’t say to him: “Let's 
go hunting or fishing,” unless you mean it. 

Then there is another kindly shop-keeper — 
that is Davey Jones. In Davey Jones’ locker 
you can buy yourself a proper hat with a wide 
brim and a high crown, and a gabardine shirt 
that has all the colors of a Bulgarian sunset, 
and breeches that are reinforced at the knees 
and the seat so that the saddle will not wear 
them out too soon. 

Up and down Cody’s main street you can 
go, visiting everywhere. If you don’t want to 
buy, you can visit, because in a little while, 
when they get to know you, everybody in the 
town is your friend. You can even go visiting 
around the Blue Front, which is a little club 
formed by some of the old-timers — real old 
plainsmen and mountain ranchers. And you 
can have a chat with old ex-governor Beck, 
who once was governor of Wyoming. And if 
it is lunch or dinner-time ana the sheriff and 
Mel Simpson, the eloquent young lawyer, are 
around, they might rustle you a little food. 

If he is in town, Kid Nichols will be there. 
Kid is a great chap. He used to be the town’s 
blacksmith and then he went roaming and 
wandering, and became many things to many 
men, until he went East and made a flock of 
money. Then, like a homing bird, he came 
back to Cody and bought himself that nice big 
Diamond Bar Ranch, up on the south fork. No 
matter how busy business is, the Kid always 
manages to get home to Cody in the summer 
to see how the cattle are coming and how the 
boys and girls are doing. 

Last summer he had one of his little girls 
on a pack trip up in the high peaks and she 
was taken sick. They didn’t know how they 
were going to get her to a doctor, but a Cody 
physician got on a horse and rode up to look 
after her. And so did a Cody woman, Mrs. 
Ford, who can ride a horse as well as any 
buckaroo on the range. The doctor decided 
the girl should be taken to a hospital, to save 
her. That would be quite a task, because it 
was pretty high country, up very steep trails. 
Cody wasn’t stopped by that, because Cody has 
its favorite aviator — Bill Monday. Bill takes 
a plane up and sets it down where an eagle 
would probably skin its knuckles. So he 
got his plane up in the hills near the camp, got 
the little girl into it, and took off someway or 
other, getting her back down to the hospital. 
Bill Monday has a reputation for things like 
that. 

The South Fork is a trout-filled mountain 
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river near Cody that winds in all its beauty 
up into the valley, hemmed in on either 
side by skyscraper peaks that have a different 
color fer every hour of the day and every mood 
of the rider. Up there Buffalo Bill used to 
have his old ranch, and it is still running. Up 
there my old friend, Carlie Downing, the 
“Bobcat,” has his ranch. Carlie used to ride a 
bucking horse for Buffalo Bill when the same 
was a showman. 

If you want to go hunting in the hills and 
see what the peaks are like and how the elk 
are drifting and whether your aim is good at a 
mountain sheep, have Carlie take you up there 
and initiate you into some of the secrets of the 
mountain men and the high places, and lonely 
camps under the windtwisted pines and the 
castles in the hills that are called “the rim- 
rock.” 

If you don’t want to go into the hills, visit 
Carlie sometime when he is running the Cody 
stampede. This town is the only town in the 
world that can put on a rodeo with only native 
talent. When they need bucking horses for the 
rodeo, they don’t import circus animals. Carlie 
and some of the boys go up to the mountain 
passes and round up some wild stock. And if 
you want to see real bucking, watch these 
babies when they put a saddle and a man on 
their backs. 

As you can gather, Cody is a horsey town 
and everybody, even the colored boy who 
shines your shoes, can ride a bucking horse. 
But don’t you get on one — just sit on the side 
lines and maybe they will make you time-keep- 
er or a deputy assistant grand marshal at the 
parade -— anything just to justify your being 
there and make you feel at home. 

When you have properly adopted the town, 
you should take the town’s newspaper and read 
it every week when you go back to something 
more staid, ordinary and prosaic. For the 
Cody Enterprise is quite a paper. There is 
nothing else like it or like its editor, Breck 
Moran. I'll back him as the horsiest editor in 
America today, or anywhere else. And being 
horsey, he writes the raciest interpretation of 
the news to be found in any newspaper. 

Cody is the kind of little town that peopie 


like to adopt — and like to come back to. 
Here and now I propose that the mayor do 
something about it — seeing that he has a 


new town hall with furniture, fixings and 
everything. He should found and establish 
the Loyal and Mountainy Order of Adopted 
Sons of Cody, Wyoming. And if you know of 
a better town, go and adopt it yourself. 
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FOOD 


Benefits from Bananas 

A ripe banana diet alters the character 
of intestinal flora from one with E. coli 
predominating, to one in which L. acido- 
philus is the most common organism. So 
report Louis Weinstein, Ph. D., and Maxwell 
Bogin, M. D., of Yale University medical 
school. 

This change in bacterial flora did not 
persist during the entire course of the ba- 
nana feeding, in their experiments, but the 
aciduric bacillus disappeared in all the pa- 
tients by the end of the sixth to eighth 
week of treatment. In the exceptional case, 
L. acidophilus made up the bulk of the 
bacterial flora during the entire banana 
treatment period, and was found in the in- 
testine even after the ingestion of this fruit 
had ceased. 

A ripe banana diet gave relief in all cases 
of constipation in from one to two weeks, 
the benefit persisting in most instances for 
some time after the fruit was discontinued. 
One case of ulcerative colitis responded fav- 
orably to banana feeding, all other medica- 
tion being stopped. 


Prestige for Parsley 

Here’s a good word, dietetically speaking, 
for parsley — that negligible bit of greenery, 
that decorator of side dishes, that petty gar- 
nishment of more notable viands. Parsley, 
it seems, along with broccoli, kale and 
cauliflower, has two to three times as much 
vitamin C as citrus fruits, and is therefore en- 
titled to a more serious function than a mere 
flanking of omelet. 

The vitamin content is present at the time 
the garden truck is harvested, but the veget- 
ables do not lose much in two weeks if stored 
in refrigeration, according to a report made 
before the American Chemical Society by 
Dr. Charles King of the U. of Pittsburgh, 
one of the ranking authorities on vitamins, 
and Dr. Donald K. Tressler and Katherine 
Wheeler of the New York state agricultural 
experiment station. 

Here’s another interesting food fact: canta- 
loupe, kohlrabi, New Zealand spinach and 
parsnips have as much vitamin C as orange 
juice, the report further asserted. 

Incidentally, vitamin C is recently hailed 
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as perhaps the long-sought cure and preven- 
tive of lead poisoning, according to Profes- 
sor Harry N. Holmes and Dr. Edward J. 
Amberg and Kathryn Campbell of Oberlin 
college. Apparent cures of a score of patients 
suffering from chronic lead poisoning were 
achieved — a momentous step in conquering 
a serious industrial disease. 


Available Iron in Greens 

Canned leaves of turnip greens and collards 
plus the cooking liquid produce greater hemo- 
globin gain than when dried. This, in spite 
of the fact that the iron of canned turnip 
“greenery” was less available than in the dried 
product. So found Asham, Spurs and Maddox, 
in experimenting on the widely varying influ- 
ence of different foods in nutritional anemia. 
In short, ionizable iron, and iron available for 
hemoglobin synthesis are not identical, it seems. 

Here, in descending order, is how the foods 
studied rated as to iron availability for re- 
generation of hemoglobin: black-eyed peas and 
spinach; turnip greens and kale; collards and 
mustard; head lettuce; tender green and leaf 
lettuce. 


A Kind Word for Garlic 

Garlic may not endear one to the social 
group, but medically speaking, the pungent 
bulb has much to be said for it. It has been 
enthusiastically heralded as an aid to feeble 
digestion through the stimulation of the 
secretion of gastric and salivary juices, and 
by promotion of gastric and intestinal peris 
talsis. It has also been employed as an in 
testinal antiseptic, because it is reputed to 
stimulate the growth of gram negative flora 
requisite for proper intestinal digestion. 

Then too, garlic contains vitamins A, B,, 
B, and C, and is an excellent source of the 
latter in particular. As to minerals, it con- 
tains aluminum, manganese, copper, zinc, 
sulpher, iron, calcium and chlorine. 


Vitamins in Caviar 

The aristocrat of the hors d'oeuvres tray 

- is and remains “caviar to the general.” 
The taste for it is mainly cultivated, and 
many housewives consider it too expensive 
to be generally included on the food bud- 
get for other than party occasions. Too 
bad — for caviar, like the livers of cod 
and halibut, is a rich source of vitamin D, 
which makes it a health food, as well as 
an appetite-teaser. 








Notes from the What’s-Next Dept. 

Development of an electrical “robot phy- 
sician’”” which diagnoses mental diseases was 
announced recently before the American Psy- 
chiatric association. 

The electrical ‘‘brain’’ of the machine reads, 
analyzes, computes and reports the mental con- 
ditions of patients as shown by variations of 
millionths of a volt of electrical discharge from 
their brains, according to Dr. William G. 
Lennox of Boston. With the automatic ana- 
lyzer, it is possible to find quickly and accurate- 
ly cases of dementia praecox, epilepsy and oth- 
er diseases — as well as predispositions to such 
conditions, says Dr. Lennox. 

Analysis of “brain waves,’ the discharge of 
tiny electrical currents from the brain, is not 
new. In ordinary use today, electrical contacts 
attached to the scalp and arms pick up the dis- 
charges and pass them on to an amplifying ma- 
chine which records them on photographic film 
or a piece of sensitized paper. Interpretation 
of such records has been a long and tedious 
process, however, since variations of hun- 
dredths or thousandths of an inch are signifi- 
cant. 

Here's where the robot physician comes in 
handy: Its electrical eye measures differences 
in light intensity, and summarizes electrically 

“diagnoses’’ — the waves. 

The chief potential value of this mechanical 
“medicine man” is in study of the chemistry 
of brain cells, one of the most promising fields 
in medical research today, according to Dr. 
Lennox. 

— fe ee 


A Thousand Times No 

“Believe It Or Not’ Ripley is in disgrace 
with the Bulletin of the Wichita Medical So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Ripley, it seems, recently cited a busy 
morning in the life of a Cherokee, Okla., phy- 
sician, and Ye Bulletin editor, by all the odds, 
prefers to believe it not. 

The busy medico in question, says Ripley, 
left home at 7:30 one morning, did 35 ton- 
sillectomies, one appendectomy, set a broken 
arm, delivered two babies and attended a Ro- 
tary meeting before 1 p.m. 

Calling the shades of Ananias to witness, 
this means that without allowing a second of 
time between home and hospital, not one sec- 
ond to wash his hands between operations, or 
one second to move out of his tracks, the good 
doctor averaged six minutes and 54 seconds 
for each tonsil operation, for the appendectomy, 
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reduction of the fracture, and each of the de- 
liveries, points out the Bulletin. All this to get 
to meeting on time. 

“They say those Rotary clubs crack down 
when it comes to attendance.” 


Greater N. Y. Hospital Assoc. 
Officers 


Mr. James A. Hamilton, president-elect of 
the A.C. of H.A., was one of the principal 
speakers at the annual meeting of the Greater 
New York Hospital association, in New York, 
May 26. Mr. Hamilton’s subject was ‘Inclu- 
sive Rates.” Mr. Arthur Ballantine, vice- 
president of the United Hospital fund, spoke 
on “Public Charges and Public Spending,” 
and another speaker was Thelma Linden, di- 
rector of patients’ library, Presbyterian hospital, 
Chicago. 

Here are the new officers: Supt. John F. 
McCormick, Presbyterian hospital, president ; 
Supt. Leighton F. Arrowsmith, St. John’s hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, first vice-president; Supt. 
James U. Norris, Women’s hospital, second 
vice-president; Supt. George F. Holmes, Me- 
morial hospital, treasurer; Supt. William B. 
Seltzer, Bronx hospital, secretary. 

This group has a membership of 97 volun- 
tary hospitals in Greater New York. 


Organization for Doctor-Lawyers 
The town of Omaha, Nebraska, is the 


birthplace of a new national organization: 
the American College of Medical Lawyers, 
whose membership is composed of doctors 
with law degrees. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
(1) recommend desirable legislation (2) en- 
courage and sponsor postgraduate courses in 
medical jurisprudence (3) elevate the stand- 
ards of medical testimony (4) advise on 
medico-legal problems. Eastern meetings 
will be held at the New Jersey and New 
York academies of medicine. 

The American Medico-Legal association is 
a similar group which recently announced 
that it is “listing all physicians who are also 
privileged to practice law.” 
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The Doctor's Car Insignia 
The green cross on a white field which 
marks a doctor’s automobile and at one time 
meant special parking and traffic privileges 
for him, originated in Boston in 1908. Credit 
for devising it goes to Dr. Samuel Crowell. 
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In the summer time, when appetites MA KEs 
become capricious and stores of cer- 

tain vitamins may go down to a low ELiCig 
ebb, the choice of a suitable pan- Us 
vitamin preparation becomes especi- 


] We suggest that you DRINK 
prescribe Cal-C-Tose 
“milk shakes” — 2 
_ teaspoonfuls of Cal- 
- C-Tose in a glassful 
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of f milk 2 or 3 times a day. Not only 
is the drink delicious, but it also sup- 
plies a full protective complement of 


















all the important vitamins, as well as 
calcium and phosphorus in combina- 
«tion, skimmed milk proteins, and cane 
and malt sugars, chocolate flavored. 


THE NEW FORMULA—The vitamin content 
of each dose (2 heaping teaspoonfuls): 


2000 U.S.P. Units vitamin A 

150 International Units vitamin By; 

20 Sherman-Bourquin Units vitamin B2 
1000 International Units vitamin C 
1000 U.S.P. Units vitamin D 


HOFFMANN -LA ROCHE, Inc. 
Roche Pork, Nutley, N. J. 
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THE PRESCRIPTION PAD 


Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 


Simple Treatment for Hay Fever 
Congestion 

One of the most distressing of patients is 
the individual with allergic rhinitis. From 
“August to Frost,” these people suffer miser- 
ably with sneezing, lacrimation and running 
noses, year after year. It is well to know that 
once the symptoms have developed, they can 
be relieved effectively by suitable medication. 

For the past few years, Neo-Synephrin 
Hydrochloride has been used for this purpose. 
It is a synthetic vasoconstrictor, resembling 
both ephedrine and epinephrine in action, but 
possessing a number of advantages over both. 

Thus far, Neo-Synephrin Hydrochloride has 
been administered by four methods: dropper 
instillation, spray, pack and nasal jelly. Now 
there is available a means of administration 
which is both convenient and effective. It is 
called the Nasalator. 

The Nasalator is a simple little device which 
fits into the purse or vest-pocket, and holds a 
good supply of Neo-Synephrin Hydrochloride. 
It is constructed of plastic material, is easily re- 
filled by means of a dropper (14% Neo- 
Synephrin Hydrochloride is used) and may be 
used without embarrassment. One quick in- 
halation in each nostril is sufficient to obtain 
relief in the average case. 

Both the Nasalator 
Hydrochloride are supplied by 
Stearns & Company. 


For Achlorhydria 


A source of hydrochloric acid in capsule 
form for the treatment of achlorhydria (ab- 
sence of hydrochloric acid in the gastric secre- 
tions) and hypochlorhydria (insufficient hydro- 
chloric acid in the gastric secretions) is now 
offered by E. R. Squibb & Sons, in Glutamic 
Acid Hydrochloride Capsules Squibb. 

Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride Capsules have 
three advantages over the administration of 
dilute hydrochloric acid: 

1. They are more convenient to carry than 
the liquid. 

2. They are tasteless. 

3. They cannot injure the teeth since the 
hydrochloric acid is not eleased until the 


and Neo-Synephrin 
Frederick 
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capsule is dissolved in the stomach. 

Each 5 grain Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride 
Capsule Squibb is equivalent to 10 minims of 
diluted hydrochloric acid, U. S. P. XI. The 
usual dose is six capsules daily, one at the be- 
ginning and one after each meal. 

Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride Capsules 
Squibb are supplied in bottles of 100 and 500. 


—_—-—__- 


New 5-Vitamin Product in 
Liquid Form 

In answer to the demand of pediatricians 
and physicians generally for a dosage form of 
its fast moving Vi-Penta Perle which would 
permit administration of this 5-vitamin product 
to infants and small children too young to 
swallow even the small Vi-Penta Perle, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche has announced  Vi-Penta 
Drops. 

The new product represents a signal scien- 
tific accomplishment and is a tribute to the 
ability of research chemists to master baffling 
vitamin problems. There were difficult ques- 
tions involving compatibilities and solubilities 
to overcome, magnified many times by the high 
potencies of the five different vitamins to be 
concentrated in minute volume. The problem 
was further complicated by the demand for a 
highly palatable product, relatively free of the 
telltale taste and smell of any fish oils. 

As a first step in this direction a non-oily 
concentrate of vitamins A and D was prepared. 
At length, the final answer was evolved in a 
formula which is indeed pleasing to the taste. 
The new Vi-Penta Drops can be added to in- 
fant bottle feedings, to milk, soup or cereals, 
without causing the average infant or small 
child to notice any change. 

The strength of Vi-Penta Drops is such that 
10 minims contain the same vitamin potencies 
as one Vi-Penta Perle; 9,000 U.S.P. units of 
Vitamin A, 150 international units of Vita- 
min B,, 20 gamma Riboflavin (Vitamin B,), 
frequently referred to also as G, 500 inter- 
national units (25-mg.) of Vitamin C and 900 
U.S.P. units of Vitamin D. The Drops con- 
tain 80% alcohol. 

Average dosage suggested is five minims 
daily for infants, 10 to 15 minims daily for 
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ERCUROCHROME, H. W. &. D., is an important 
part of hospital equipment. Physicians constantly 
need aqueous solutions for the prevention and 

treatment of infected wounds and the Surgical Solution for 
preoperative skin disinfection. 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 
(dibrom-ozymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is nonirritating and exerts bactericidal and bacteriostatic action in wounds. 
It has a background of fifteén years’ clinical use. 
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After a thorough investigation of the evidence for and against at the close 
AccERTtD of the last period of acceptance, the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 

the American Medical Association has again re-accepted 
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older children, and 15 to 20 for adults, ac- 
cording to physician's direction. The vials 
should be kept tightly stoppered at all times. 
There are two sizes, 15-cc and 60-cc, all vials 
being made of blue glass and with distinctive 
white screw cap in which is enclosed a grad- 
uated minim dropper to insure accurate dosage. 


—— fe a 
Henry Fancied Pharmacy 


Nobody seems to know just how he found 
the time, but Henry VIII studied pharmacy and 
often mixed medicines in his own laboratory as 
a pastime between his six love affairs. His 
medical knowledge, however, did not extend 
to obstetrics, points out Kate Campbell in 
A History of Women in Medicine, recently off 
the Haddam Press. 

Queen Catherine in eight pregnancies had 
only one living child. Ann Boleyn, too, had 
but one living child — the future Queen Eliza- 
beth — but two miscarriages. Jane Seymour 
died of fever soon after her son, Edward VI 
was born. He died at the age of 16. 

Queen Mary, Catherine’s daughter, was more 
concerned with her own health and the com- 
bating of heresy than in the health of her 
people. Queen Elizabeth, who had been sickly 
from her eleventh year, submitted to so many 
bleedings and purgings that it is a wonder that 
she lived to reign at all. 

Queen Elizabeth was perhaps the most thor- 
oughly educated woman of her age, speaking 
several languages, writing Latin and Greek 
easily, and in the meantime, dabbling, like her 
father, in medicine. 

—_——_f>—____- 


Some Health Contributions 
of the WPA 


The federal government's contribution to 
improved national health was recently dis- 
closed in a summary of accomplishments 
achieved through the 200,000 projects operated 
by the PWA during the first three years of its 
existence. 

For one thing, the medical, dental, nursing 
and household assistance projects have ac- 
counted for 15 million examinations, immun- 
izations and treatments in families which might 
otherwise not have had them. 

When the WPA came into being in July, 
1935, some 5,000 trained nurses were on re- 
lief, as were many doctors, dentists, chemists 
and laboratory workers. State and public health 
agencies set these men and women to work, 
with WPA assistance. In three years under the 
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WPA health program, 4,211,000 persons were 
examined, and 3,537,000 were treated at medi- 
cal and dental clinics conducted or assisted by 
the WPA; 280,000 adults and 1,674,000 chil- 
dren were given medical examinations outside 
of clinics; and 893,000 persons received nurs- 
ing aid at immunizations. 

Visiting nurses made 215,000 group in- 
spections involving 3,960,000 persons, and 
visited 4,737,000 homes. Prenatal and child 
health clinics were brought to communities 
where none had existed before. 

Unskilled labor, mobilized in the malaria 
control campaign, has advanced the fight 
against that disease by 30 years, health author- 
ities estimate, while 25,000,000 disease-bearing 
rats have been destroyed. 


cae Je + - 
A New Hospital Screen 


The popular venetian blind has turned 
itself to valuable hospital usage, with the 
presentation of the new Kenwood Venetian 
Screen by Will Ross, Inc. 

This new equipment offers a practical so- 
lution to many hos- 
pital problems, for it 
gives complete _ pri- 
vacy and any degree 
of ventilation desired. 
It is decorative and 
practical, washable, of 
course, and there are 
no panels to replace. 

Built on the vene- 
tian blind principle, 
adjustment of slats is 
accomplished _ by 
means of a small gear 
Pe in the top which is 

easily operated, yet 
fixed so the screen will 
It has many 
uses. Placed between bed end, door or 
window it provides full privacy without 
retarding ventilation; or it can be closed 
completely, as protection against drafts. 

When desired, this screen can be adjusted 
to deflect air currents upward, allowing 
full circulation without subjecting the pa- 
tient to a direct breeze. Between patient 
and window it can also be arranged to shut 
out direct sunlight without shutting out air. 

The frame is sturdy birch, which is nicely 
finished in grained walnut. Height 70 in., 
width 42 in. 








can be 


firmly 
stay in any wanted position. 
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Baxter's are as safe when you use them 
as the day they were made 


Baxter purity ... Baxter safety... are 
guarded at the laboratory... 
by rigid tests and inspections as exact- 


guarded 


ing as we can devise. 

Then this safety is enclosed .. . 
sealed in a high vacuum by a tamper- 
proof metal closure... Baxter’s Dex- 
trose and Saline Solutions are as ster- 
ile when they flow into your patients’ 
veins as the day they were made. They 
are safe to use. They give you peace 
of mind. They’re packed in Baxter’s 
Vacoliters. 


Days in transit... months of stor- 
age... cannot change the satisfying 
essential purity of these Vacoliter pro- 
tected solutions. 

Thus Baxter’s Dextrose and Saline 
Solutions in Vacoliters set your 
mind at rest about many problems of 
intravenous fluids. You may have 
other, possibly more important, 
problems than intravenous solutions, 
and with the use of Baxter’s you can 
have more time to concentrate on 
those problems. 





The fine product of 
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« « CLINICAL NOTES ” » 


Each month this department will contain highlights from original sources 
or from current medical literature of special interest to hospital people — 


Superintendents—Interns—Nurses. 


By J. F. Fleming, M.D. 


Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever 

A disease which is by no means restricted 
to the Rocky Mountain region is that known 
variously as Spotted Fever, Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever and Tick Fever. 

The unusual prevalence of the condition 
this year in central and eastern states prompts 
us to review the outstanding features of the 
disease to assist in early diagnosis. 


The Infecting Organism 

Spotted Fever is caused by a bacillary 
organism, dermacentroxenus rickettsi, and 
is transmitted by the bite of an infected tick. 
Several varieties of tick have been found to 
carry the organism, particularly the Rocky 
Mountain tick and the American dog tick. 
Fortunately, only one out of a hundred or 
more ticks is infected, even in endemic areas. 

Because of the mode of transmission, the 
disease occurs usually after such outdoor 
pleasures as camping, golfing or fishing, al- 
though a domestic animal may be the host 
for the tick. 

The incubation period of Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever is from 3 to 12 days. Onset 
is gradual, with headache, chills, anorexia 
and malaise. Prostration occurs in severe 
cases soon after the onset. Constipation is 
usually marked. Nosebleeds have been ob- 
served in many cases. 

On the third to the fifth day a rash 
appears. It is described as an irregular erup- 
tion, each lesion being 2 to 5 mm. in diam- 
eter, red to purple. It is noted first on wrists, 
forearms and ankles, later spreading to the 
rest of the body. The face is not often 
involved. 

The Measles-like Rash 

The rash does not disappear on pressure, 
and is said to resemble that of measles. It 
becomes confluent as the disease progresses, 
lasts three or four weeks, fading gradually. 

Fever is somewhat of the typhoid type, 
reaching a height of about 104° during the 
second week, with daily remissions. It 
drops by lysis in from 12 to 22 days. 

The organisms are difficult to isolate, but 


the Weil-Felix reaction confirms the diag- 
nosis. It is not positive until the second 
week. 

Treatment is symptomatic, with sedatives 
and cardiac stimulants as indicated. Isola- 
tion is recommended, although it is not 
known whether or not infection occurs by 
personal contact. 

A vaccine is available which is of some 
value prophylactically, and may prove use- 
ful in treatment of early cases. Prevention 
is accomplished by avoidance of ticks and 
tick-infested areas. When a tick is found on 
the body, it should be removed with forceps 
or rubber gloves, care being taken to avoid 
crushing it and thereby disseminating the 
bacteria. Cauterization of the bite is recom- 


mended. 
a 


Correct Breathing Prevents 


Colds from Swimming 

Swimmers who employ the new strokes re- 
quiring submersion of the face are advised by 
Taylor, of Jacksonville, Fla., to exhale through 
the nose when the head is under water, and 
inhale through the mouth when it is out of 
water. In this manner, the sinuses and eus- 
tachian canal are protected. 

For divers, Taylor recommends taking a 
deep inhalation before the dive, slowly exhal- 
ing through the nose while under water. 

—- — fe _- 


Dehydrated Blood for Transfusions 

In Russia, where lack of hospital facilities 
renders the problem of transfusion difficult, 
considerable work is being done on the pres- 
ervation of blood. 

Several years ago, they developed a technic 
for obtaining and storing the blood of in- 
dividuals who had been killed by accidents. 

It is now reported that progress has been 
made in the dehydration of blood for trans- 
fusion purposes. The blood is dried and sealed 
in glass containers, and is re-liquified before 
being transfused. It is said that very little 
change occurs in the blood when it is dehy- 


drated. 
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THEY SAY THAT: 


Nowhere in the National Health Act can 
evidence be detected of an awareness on the 
part of those who drafted the document of 
the historical relationships between the vol- 
untary and the governmental agencies. 


Nowhere is there a hint of the recognition 
of the enormous services rendered by the pri- 
vate agencies in the care of the national 
health. Nowhere is mention made of the 
services of any except tax-supported institu- 
tions in furthering the progress of medicine 
and its allied professions, of promoting social 
awareness with reference to the problems of 
health and illness, of contributing to nation- 
al betterment through the ideals and the 
programs of private agencies. 


The control of all this through Govern- 
ment is the dominant note which rings 
ponderously, and to some of us threateningly, 
through the entire document. .... 

—Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J. 
Pres., Catholic Hospital Association 


Far too many trustees are appointed be- 
cause of their prominence in the community 
and they usually accept because of the attain- 
able political prestige and publicity which 
naturally flows to them on account of the 
hospital. They know practically nothing of 
hospital methods and technique, and usually 
make no effort to learn. Their hospital con- 
nection should be a sacred trust. It should 
inspire them to make the sacrifices necessary 
to be good trustees. 

—E. B. Germany 

Trustee, Methodist Hosp., Dallas, Tex. 


A hospital administrator expects the nurses 
to give the patients and family a favorable im- 
pression of the hospital’s policies and func- 
tions. She does this by being a good hostess, 
and by using all the technique of inspiring con- 
fidence in herself and in the hospital, the fore- 
most of these being the fine care itself. 

If the hospital conceives its function to in- 
clude that of the promotion of health and pre- 
vention of disease, the nurse plays an active 
part by teaching the patient simple hygiene, 
and special points of care urged by his phy- 
sician. 

Such facts as the value of early diagnosis 
and the necessity of unstigmatizing various dis- 
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eases such as mental disorders are effectively 
and very naturally taught by nurses. A good 
nurse should envision the place of the hospital 
in the community, and see its relationship to 
other agencies. Her sound thinking given ex- 
pression in casual conversation puts over favor- 
able propaganda for both the hospital and the 
health program. The patient and his family 
become intelligent supporters for the hospital 
in that community. 
—Lucile Petry 
School of Nursing faculty, U. of Minn. 


Just as soon as you have a government 
health program, where the government sub- 
sidizes the hospitals, the religious organiza- 
tions which run the hospitals are through. 
When you go out, religious influence will 
go out, too. The government will replace 
you with government clerks and ward heel- 
ers. We will have taken the first step to- 
ward atheistic communism. That is what 
the leftist groups want. Don’t you believe 
that they are doing anything for your bene- 
fit, for the benefit of religion, or for the 
benefit of the hospitals. 


—John A. McNamara (to the Catholic 
Hosp. Assoc.) 
Director, Cleveland Hosp. Serv. Assoc. 


Our interest in euthanasia as physicians, 
arises from the fact that the problem will 
shortly be dumped on our front door step. 
Or, more likely, it will be left some dark 
night in the cellar entry. Already some physi- 
cians are being induced to give their opinions 
about it, so that when the time comes the 
responsibility can be conveniently dumped on 
the profession as a group enterprise. 

We are so violently opposed to it that we 
shall strangle the first person who proposes it 
— whatever his age or civil status! No pro- 
fession can fight death with one hand and 
summon it with the other. With this attitude 
there can be no compromise! Let there be no 
doubt about ¢/at in anyone’s mind!! 


—Westchester Medical Bulletin 


Perhaps the time may come when a public 
health nurse will receive enough basic training 
in social work and medical social work to 
make her adequate to the demands of the med- 
ical social field (many public health nurses 
have so qualified) — or we may see a time 
when social workers wishing to enter the med- 
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The anesthetic action of Butyn* 
on intact mucous membrane is not 
only as efficient as that of cocaine, 
but more rapid and more pro- 
longed. In addition, in the quan- 
tity required, Butyn is less toxic. 
The drug, as a result, is widely 
used for topical application in 
operative procedures on the eye 
and in the nose and throat. 

In ophthalmology, Butyn 2°, 
Solution is usually employed, 
although concentrations up to 5“ 
may be used where the most pro- 
found anesthesia is required. Butyn 
does not dilate the pupil, produce 
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ischemic effect, cause drying of 


the conjunctiva, nor affect the 
accommodation or intraocular 
tension. In the nose and throat, 
also, Butyn 2°; Solution is sufli- 
cient for surface anesthesia. 
Butyn is non-narcotic and not 
habit-forming. It is slightly anti- 
septic. Solutions of Butyn are 
quite stable and may be boiled. 
Butyn is a product of Abbott 
research. It may be conveniently 
obtained, without Federal Nar- 
cotic Blanks, at prescription 
pharmacies. Butyn 2°; Solution 
is supplied in l-oz. bottles. Butyn 





may also be obtained in 3-gr. 


tablets, for usein making solutions, 
in vials of 10 and in bottles of 100. 

Descriptive literature on Butyn 
is available on request. The cou- 


pon below is for your convenience. 


BUTYN 2% SOLUTION 


(*p-aminobenzoyl-gamma-dinormalbuty!- 
amino-propanol-sulfate, Abbott) 
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Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IL 
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ical social work field will be basically prepared 
in nursing and public health nursing — a new 
combination of worker arising out of the pres- 
ent two. But that is for the future. For the 
present, we have two professional groups ex- 
pensively and specifically prepared for their 
respective fields. 


—Bull., Amer. Assoc. of Med. Soc. Workers 


The definition of hospital service is a 
problem of medical practice, not of hospital 
insurance. A hospital's legal or ethical right 
to make certain financial arrangements for 
certain medical services has no direct con- 
nection with the insurance principle for pay- 
ing hospital bills. The differentiation of 
medical service and hospital service should 
be incorporated into the “medical practice” 
acts of the states, not the legislation covering 
the regulation of hospital care insurance. 

—C. Rufus Rorem 
Dir., Comm. on Hosp. Serv., A.H.A. 


Some recent experiences would suggest the 
wisdom of hospitals contacting the American 
Red Cross and cooperating in establishing a 
local organization to function in major dis- 
asters. This organization could be composed 
of hospital administrators, physicians and sur- 
geons, nurses and other trained personnel un- 
der a directing head, and would be called into 
active duty in the event of major disasters. 
This in addition to the existing organization 
which the American Red Cross has already 
established. 

—Hospitals 


Theoretically, by means of effective treat- 
ment, hospitals diminish the volume of ill- 
ness in a community and therefore, as hos- 
pital facilities increase, one would naturally 
expect the number of sick to diminish; prac- 
tically, the better the hospital, the greater 
the volume of recognized illness, for ex- 
perience has shown that hospital improve- 
ment intensifies the consciousness of disease 
and increases the demand for hospital service. 

—S. S. Goldwater 
Hosp. Comm. of New York 


Today the American public is in danger of 
being swept up into another fad which has 
serious implications and from which we could 
not recover as painlessly. Books, magazines, 
newspapers, radio, and the movies are combin- 
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ing in a campaign to discredit the medical 
profession and to blame the doctor for the 
financial burden of illness, even though the 
doctor’s bill is seldom more than one-third of 
the total cost which he shares with the hospi- 
tal, the laboratory, the nurse and the druggist. 
Although we are all ready to admit that 
changing social conditions must be recognized 
as indicating the need for solving this ancient 
problem, we must be very careful to make 
certain that the remedy adopted will not prove 
worse than the condition we are trying to 
COMCCE. . .. 
—Nassau Medical News 
WPA Makes TB Tests 
A recent analysis of 150,000 chest x-rays 
made by WPA technicians among home re- 
lief recipients, prisoners, applicants for civil- 
service jobs and other groups, showed that 
4,500 persons, or 3% of the number tested, 
had tuberculosis in an active form. About 
4,500 others showed traces of the disease. 
About three-quarters of the active cases 
discovered were in an early stage, according 
to Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, director of the 
bureau of tuberculosis of the New York 
health department. 





fe 
Negro Syphilis Deaths 

Forty Negroes, out of every 100,000 living 
in Alabama, died as a direct result of contract- 
ing syphilis, in 1936, The ratio of deaths from 
this cause to population in that year was more 
than twice as high as that for the year 1914, 
and was higher than that for any previous year 
for which there are State Department of Health 
records — with the single exception of 1928. 

This makes syphilis among Negroes one of 
the state’s great unsolved problems, as it 1s 
likewise in other states with large Negro 
populations. 

- of = 
New Health Department 
at U. of Pennsylvania 

Back in 1920, the U. of Pennsylvania did 
some trail-blazing as the first university in 
the country to offer a course leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health. This 
course, terminated in 1929, will be revived 
under a new Department of Public Health 
and Preventive Medicine which has just been 
formed. 

Head of the new department: Lieut. Col. 
A. Parker Hitchens, of the army medical 
corps. 
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«« PERSONALS»» 


Adams, Dr. Burton A.—new supt. of San 
Diego (Calif.) County General hospital, as- 
sumed his duties May 8, and Dr. V. G. 
Clark, assistant supt. who has been acting 
head since Dr. E. S. Loizeaux, former supt., 
was taken ill several! months ago, returned 
to the assistant’s post. 

Agnes, Sister Mary—will be supt. of the 
new St. Clare hospital, Monroe, Wis., which 
will be operated by the Order of St. Agnes. 

Ames, Mary Jane—for the last 19 years 
supt. of Franklin (Pa.) hospital, is retiring 
from hospital work. (See Moore). 

Bartlett, Adelaide F.—resigned as supt. of 
Homeopathic Hospital of Chester county, 
West Chester, Pa., effective June 22. 

Buis, George—resigned as assistant supt. 
of John Sealy hospital, Galveston, Tex., ef- 
fective August 1, to accept superintendency 
of Brackenridge hospital, Austin, Tex. 

Carlyle, Mrs. A. E.—resigned as supt. of 
Granville hospital, Oxford, N. C. (See 
Thacker). 

Clay, Dr. Clement C.—assistant chief of 
U. of Chicago clinic, appointed medical di- 
rector of St. Barnabas hospital, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Collins, Mildred—associated with Eliza- 
zeth Hatton Memorial hospital, Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., for 10 years, appointed supt. of 
the new municipal hospital, Holland, Mich. 

Fatherree, Dr. T. J.—of the Harris clinic, 
Birmingham, Ala., appointed supt. of the 
newly constructed McKay Memorial Research 
Hospital for Buerger’s Disease at Soap Lake, 
Wash. 

Kincaid, A. Douglas, Jr.—assistant director 
and business manager of City Memorial hos- 
pital, Winston-Salem, N. C., has accepted 
superintendency of Riverside hospital, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

Love, Dr. L. S.—now acting supt. at Cen- 
tral State hospital, Nashville, Tenn. 

McFarland, Dr. Oswyn—appointed supt. 
of the new Mid-State Charity hospital, Pine- 
ville, La. 

McKelvey. Mrs. Grace L.—resigned as 
supt. of Yonkers (N.Y.) General hospital, 
after eleven years’ service. 

Mahoney, Mrs. Lola.—formerly tubercu- 
losis nurse of La Salle county, IIl., named 
supt. of the De Kalb (IIl.) county tuberculo- 
sis sanatorium, succeeding Georgia Rice. 
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Moore, Mrs. Mae—former supt. of Miners 
hospital, Spangler, Pa., will be new supt. of 
Franklin (Pa.) hospital. (See Ames). 

Moore, Dr. Maurice R.—new supt. of Wil- 
liam W. Backus hospital, Norwich, Conn. 
(See Pollock). 

Paschal, Dr. Frank—supt. of Robert B. 
Green Memorial hospital, San Antonio, Tex., 
has resigned to become assistant to Dr. W. 
A. King, city health officer. 

Pohlman, Erwin C.—of Decatur and Ma- 
con county hospital, Decatur, IIl., accepts 
superintendency of Grant hospital, Colum- 
bus, O., succeeding Dr. M. F. Steele, who 
recently was appointed supt. of Christ hos- 
pital, Cincinnati. 

Pollock, Lucy Abbot—resigned as supt. of 
William W. Backus hospital, Norwich, Conn. 
(See Moore). 

Schreiter, J. H—resigned as supt. of River- 
view hospital, Red Bank, N. J. 

Thacker, Elsie—has assumed duties as supt. 
of Granville hospital, Oxford, N. C. (See 
Carlyle). 

Deaths 

Condon, Dr. Albert P.—widely known 
Omaha, Neb., surgeon, died May 27 of a 
heart ailment at Nicholas Senn hospital, 
which he owned and operated since he built 
it in 1911-12. Aged Wks 

Hornsby, Dr. John A.—died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 4, aged 80. As editor, 
author, and hospital administrator, he made 
great contribution to the field. For seven 
years supt. of Michael Reese hospital, Chi- 
cago, and later supt. of U. of Virginia hos- 
pital. Chief inspector of military hospitals 
during the World War. 

Irmina, Sister Mary—of the Sisters of 
Charity, supt. of St. Joseph’s hospital, Pater- 
son, N. J., died May 29, after a long illness. 
Aged 79. 

McDonnell, Dr. Ralph A.—last of Con- 
necticut’s pioneer x-ray men, former presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Medical society and 
a well-known dermatologist, died at New 
Haven, aged 71. X-ray burns suffered in 
1903 were given as the indirect cause of his 
death. 

Maher, Dr. Stephen J.—distinguished 
authority on tuberculosis and discoverer of 
a formula for treatment of the disease. died 
of a heart attack at his home in New Haven, 
aged 79. Under his immediate supervision, 
care and treatment of tuberculosis patients 
in Connecticut was increased from 100 beds 
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until now five large sanatoriums are devoted 
exclusively to the disease. 

Pancoast, Dr. Henry Khunrath—pioneer in 
the study and teaching of radiology, died 
May 21, in Merion, Pa., after a brief ill- 
ness, aged 64. Author of one of the first 
books to be published in this country on 
silicosis, and several on cancer. 

—- fe -- 


NEWS NOTES 


Openings 

Little Rock, Ark—The new maternity 
annex to St. Vincent’s infirmary was dedi- 
cated June 6. Glass-enclosed, sound-proof 
nurseries have been built on three of the 
five floors for isolation cases, and each floor 
includes large waiting rooms, service rooms, 
rest rooms for visitors, and doctors’ consul- 
tation rooms. Many of the private rooms 
have adjoining baths. Air-conditioning has 
been installed. 

Fort Pierce, Fla.—Fort Pierce’s new $90,- 
000 hospital was dedicated with appropriate 
public exercises May 12. Except for a $34,- 
000 grant by the WPA, the project was 
financed entirely by subscriptions of local 
citizens, friends and organizations. 

New Orleans, La.—The Southern Baptist 
hospital has completed its new eight story 
addition. Built at a cost of $380,000, it will 
provide facilities for the care of 75 patients, 
and will increase the bed capacity of this 
institution to 275. 

Baltimore, Md.—The new $35,000 wing 
of the Kernan hospital was opened and 
formally dedicated at a garden party May 
16, under auspices of the board of trustees 
and the Women’s Orthopedic guild of the 
institution. The addition was financed by 
funds provided in the wills of Miss Sophie 
J. Ohler and Mrs. Harry Hall, who left 
legacies of $30,000 and $6,000, respectively. 
The wing is two stories high, and of fire- 
proof construction. It contains an admis- 
sion ward of 12 beds, occupational therapy 
quarters, special diet kitchen and storeroom. 

Clarksdale, Miss.—Completion of the chil- 
dren’s ward at Clarksdale hospital was sched- 
uled for this month. Funds were provided 
by the late Mrs. E. B. Johnson, in honor 
of her son, Edwin, and various organizations 
in the city and county aided in supplying 
various needs. 

Unionville, Mo.—The new Monroe hos- 
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pital and clinic has been formally opened to 
the public. This is the first time Unionville 
has had a fully equipped hospital for its 
needs. 

Scranton, Pa.—The first unit of the new 
State hospital will be ready for complete 
occupancy July 1. The new unit will ac- 
commodate 148 patients, and the entire hos- 
pital, when finished, will have 288 beds. 

Dallas, Tex.—Rushing clinic and sanitar- 
ium has been leased to Misses Katherine Mc- 
Laughlin and Irene Weaves, who will op- 
erate it as a general open staff hospital, 
with flat-rate fees. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Sparks clinic and hos- 
pital was opened formally with an all-day 
open house, June 4. The modern glass 
brick and concrete building is air-condi- 
tioned. 

Waco, Tex.—By this month, the con- 
tinued treatment building being erected at 
the Veterans Administration facility at a 
cost of $250,000, is scheduled for occupancy. 
The building, two stories and a basement, 
will accommodate 182 additional patients, 
giving the hospital a total capacity of 1,129, 
which makes it one of the largest of its 
kind in the South for the treatment of dis- 
abled veterans. 

Richland Center, Wis.—Richland hospital 
has completed its new $35,000 addition, and 
opened it for the reception of patients on 
May 14. This hospital within the last few 
years has grown from 14 to 70-bed capacity, 
and serves a 30-mile area. 


Construction 

Palo Alto, Calif—The contract for con- 
struction of a new wing for Palo Alto hos- 
pital, to cost $225,000, was let on April 10, 
building to start immediately. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—A $17,099 WPA im- 
provement project for city-owned Engle- 
wood hospital has been approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The city’s contribution will 
amount to $4,300, the balance of the cost 
to be financed by the WPA. 

Wilmington, Del-—A contract to erect a 
hospital building, the first unit in the 
Nemours Foundation for Crippled Children, 
to be known as the Alfred I. duPont in- 
stitute, was awarded recently. The three- 
story fireproof hospital will accommodate 
100 crippled children. 

Chicago, Ill—Voters on June 5 were 
asked to approve issue of $1,800,000 in 
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ponds for construction of a new contagious 
disease hospital, new convalescent hospital, 
and new maternity and children’s hospital 
as additions to Cook county hospital. An- 
other question submitted concerned issue of 
$2,400,000 in bonds for construction of ad- 
ditions to the present building. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.—Construction of a 
much-needed wing to Culver hospital moved 
a step nearer realization recently when the 
county commissioners voted approval. 
Denison, Ia.—Tentative plans for building 
a new hospital are underway, with the local 
chamber of commerce sponsoring the project. 
Sioux City, Ia—Contract has been awarded 
for construction of improvements to Luther- 
an hospital, the project to cost about $25,000. 
Colby, Kan.—Construction work on 
Thomas county’s new $75,000 hospital is 
from all reports, progressing rapidly at this 
time. 
Wichita, Kan.—Ground breaking cere- 
monies for the new Wesley hospital nurses’ 
home, to be known as the Huston nurses’ 


home, were conducted on May 10. J. D. 
Huston was donor of $100,000 toward con- 
struction. 

Danville, Ky.—Construction work total- 
ing about $600,000 at the new Kentucky 
State hospital in Boyle and Mercer counties 
will include a reception and clinic building, 
also heating, plumbing, ventilating and elec- 
trical work. 

Lexington, Ky.—Overruling a previous de- 
cision by the building inspector that St. 
Joseph’s hospital had insufficient yard space 
for a rear addition, the city board of ad- 
justment has granted permission for con- 
struction. Tentative plans call for a cafe- 
teria, interns’ quarters and emergency rooms. 

Winchester, Ky.—Construction of a wing 
on the west end of Clark county hospital, 
providing additional space and expansion of 
service, was started in May. The addition 
is expected to cost $13,000 to $15,000. 

Monroe, La.—Bids for construction of a 
fourth regional charity hospital were received 
by the board June 16. The hospital, de- 
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signed to serve Northeast Louisiana, will 
have 150 beds and cost about $400,000. 

Monroe, La.—Contract has been awarded 
for erection of a new Negro ward at St. 
Francis sanitarium. The structure will be 
a one-story brick of fireproof construction, 
and will cost $23,172. 

Ashville, N. C.—Directors of the state hos- 
pital have awarded a contract for $472,000 
to fireproof both wings of the institution's 
huge center building. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Ground was broken in 
June for the new seven-story Presbyterian 
hospital building. The new hospital will 
become the chief unit of a large plant in 
which the present building will form a part. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Plans for the million- 
dollar Charlotte Memorial hospital have been 
approved by the PWA. The main build- 
ing will be nine stories high and will ac- 
commodate 304 beds. Living quarters for 
150 nurses will be in a separate building. 

Fayetteville, N. C—Ground was broken 
May 17 for contruction of the new $1,500,- 
000 Veterans Administration facility. 

Dayton, O.—Contract has been awarded 
for construction of a receiving hospital at 
the Dayton State hospital grounds, at a low 
bid of $144,230. The state is to provide 
55% of the cost, the WPA the remainder. 

Port Clinton, O.—Plans for erection of 
the Magruder Memorial hospital will be 
underway, with the settlement of a suit 
over the estate of Howard B. Magruder, 
who left his estate in trust for establishment 
of a 40-bed hospital. Twenty acres of land 
have been purchased for the project. 

Youngstown, O.—Plans for erection of a 
fourth floor to C. H. Buhl hospital were 
discussed by hospitai directors June 20. Plans 
are to spend $100,000, one-half of which has 
been donated by the P. L. Kimberly estate. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—A re-designing of plans 
was recently ordered for the 160-bed addi- 
tion to Leech Farm sanatorium to bring 
the estimated cost down to $¢€86,000. 

Sharon, Pa.—The third floor of Christian 
H. Buhl hospital will be remodeled and a 
fourth floor added under improvement plans 
being completed by directors. The Kimberly 
estate will donate $50,000 toward the im- 
provement, while $50,000 more must be 
raised among Shenango Valley people. 

Anderson, S. C.—Erection of a $36,000 
annex to Anderson County hospital was 
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scheduled to have begun by this date. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A proposed addition to 
St. Mary's hospital costing about $100,000 
will include a cancer clinic, work rooms, 
sisters’ quarters and chapel, doctors’ offices 
and rooms, and nurses’ quarters. 

Galveston, Tex.—Specifications for gen- 
eral repairs and renovation work at the 
U. S. Marine hospital entailing a cost of 
about $75,000 are being prepared, and actual 
work is to start about the end of the summer. 

Washington, D. C.—Construction was to 
get underway about July 1 on the annex 
for tuberculosis patients at Freedmen’s hos- 
pital. It will be built under a $600,000 
appropriation from the Public Works Admin- 
istration, and will accommodate 150 patients. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—Contracts have been 
awarded for the building of the $425,000 
addition to Sheboygan County asylum for 
chronic insane. 

Casper, Wyo.—The final approval of con- 
tracts and actual pouring of concrete on 
the Memorial Hospital of Natrona County 
additions were to have taken place by around 
the first of June. 

Equipment 

Decatur, IIl—-Two therapy tanks to aid 
infantile paralysis victims regain the use of 
atrophied muscles will be installed at St. 
Mary's, and Decatur and Macon County 
hospitals, with funds from the president's 
birthday ball last January. 

Fremont, Mich.—-An incubator for babies 
is a new acquisition at Gerber Memorial 
hospital, purchased through the efforts of 
the county doctors and the Junior hospital 
guild. Starting last fall, the junior guild 
put on an intensive “penny drive” to raise 
funds, and small tin can banks were placed 
in many of the stores, in which customers 
deposited extra pennies. 

Grand Haven, Mich.—Elizabeth Hatton 
Memorial hospital will have a new x-ray 
machine, one of the best on the market, 
as the result of a gift from the late Mar- 
garet and James Alston, Spring Lake, who 
several years ago left a portion of the estate 
to the institution. The amount turned over 
to the hospital board is now $2,200, aug- 
mented by local citizens, and additional 
funds are assured by the administrator to 
more than make up the $400 balance. 

Hastings, Mich.—A new x-ray unit valued 
at $3,600 has been given to Pennock hospital 
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Results from Paroling Mental 


Patients 
Great results are reported from a unique in- 
stitution — the parole clinic of the Eloise 


(Mich.) hospital, during the first year of its 
existence. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
saved for the taxpayer, hundreds of dependent 
mentally sick persons restored to the ranks of 
the self-supporting, families reunited and tak- 
en off relief, and enormously increased op- 
portunity for restoring more of the mentally 
sick to health and sanity — all are counted 
among the accomplishments of the system. 

By paroling mentally ill people who were 
not enough of a social problem to warrant hos- 
pitalization, Dr. Martin H. Hoffman reveals, 
an investment of $45,000 in the clinic itself 
has resulted in savings of $103,915, in addi- 
tion to making empty beds for hundreds more 
patients, for whom additional facilities would 
otherwise have had to be constructed. 

Typical cases: a patient who still had symp- 
toms of schizophrenia, but was not enough of 
a social problem to warrant being detained in a 
hospital. A WPA job was found through 


the parole clinic, which vouched for him and 
Because the clinic was 


made arrangements. 


willing to do so, it was possible to find an 
employer who would overlook the man’s pecul- 
iarities and give him a job. 

The clinic, established in downtown De- 
troit, has saved the county maintenance costs 
for 438 patient parolees. There was a saving 
of 354 patients a year out of a possible 486. 
And — the paroled patients did very well, as 
shown by the fact that over half of them 
carried on more social activities than they had 
before entering the hospital. 
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Honorary Degree for Dr. Goldwater 
The honorary degree of Doctor of Pub- 
lic Health was conferred on Hospitals Com- 
missioner S. S. Goldwater, M. D., on June 
7, at the annual commencement exercises 
at Cornell university, in recognition of his 
various public achievements. 
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PRACTICES — hospitals — furnished — and sold — 
Locations for doctors and dentists. Write me your 
wants. F. V. Kniest, 1537 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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It is An Aznoe’s “Peculiarity’’ 


Mr. Noah Webster defined peculiarity as an “‘odd trait.” Here 
at Aznoe’s we have the “‘odd trait’ of wanting always to do a 
little more for both employer and employee than is expected. 


Aznoe’'s sees to it that the position always fits the person... . 
that no “square pegs” are ever put in “round holes.” Of 
course, there can be but one result .. . 
employer and a perfectly happy employee. 


Let us tell you everything 
that Aznoe’s service can 
Send now 
for complete details and an 
Aznoe's application form. 


CENTRAL REGISTRY FOR NURSES AND PHYSICIANS’ EXCHANGE 
30 North Michigan Ave., Suite 830-838, Chicago, Ill. 
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by the W. K. Kellogg foundation to replace 
old equipment. The new apparatus has 
been on the market only two months, and 
represents the very latest type. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Decatur, I1]—Decatur and Macon County 
hospital will receive a gift of $10,000 before 
Aug. 1, from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Mary E. Kirby. The remainder of her estate, 
$65,000, is to be added to a trust fund of 
$100,000, to be used for construction of a 
hospital in Monticello. If the latter institu- 
tion is not built by June 7, 1940, however, 
the remaining $65,000 of the estate will go 
to Decatur hospital. 

New York, N. Y.—The recently filed will 
of the late August E. Vihlein contained be- 
quests of $5,000 each to Lenox Hill and 
Presbyterian hospitals, the latter for the J. 
Bentley Squier urological clinic. 

Oneida, N. Y.—Oneida City hospital will 
receive $10,000 from the will of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fitch, of Westmoreland. 

Utica, N. Y.—Under the will of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Fitch, of Westmoreland, 
the following institutions will benefit: Chil- 
dren’s hospital home, $10,000; St. Elizabeth 
hospital, $5,000; Faxton hospitai, $5,000. 

Columbus, O.—Under terms of the will 
of Alex Thompson, St. Francis hospital 
will receive $3,000, to be paid at the death 
of Mrs. Thompson. 

Middletown, O.—Middletown hospital 
will benefit to the extent of $5,000 under 
the will of the late Zeiber W. Ranck, paper 
company executive. 

Miscellaneous 


Little Rock, Ark—The city has signed 
a lease agreement under which the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas medical school will assume 
control of Little Rock City hospital. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—A $17,099 WPA im- 
provement project for the city-owned Engle- 
wood hospital has been approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Bay Pines, Fla—The Veterans Adminis- 
tration facility is to have new air-condition- 
ing and ventilating work done. 

Chicago, IIl—Lake View hospital has been 
sold to an undisclosed buyer, and removal 
of patients was started the last of May. 
Lack of funds forced giving up plans to 
convert it into a community hospital. 

Chicago, Ill—Loretto hospital was formal- 
ly dedicated in May, with ceremonies con- 
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ducted by Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, 
D.D., auxiliary bishop of Chicago. More 
than 60 clergymen were present. The hos- 
pital, formerly known as the Frances Willard, 
was taken over by the Sisters of St. Casimir 
on Dec. 16, and has been in active operation 
since Jan. 16, serving about 1,200 patients 
since that time. This same order of nuns 
conducts Holy Cross hospital in Chicago. 

Moline, Ill—Moline public hospital has 
been placed on the approved list for interne 
training by the A.M.A. council on medical 
education and hospitals. 

Chanute, Kan.—Petitions were circulated 
the last of May asking the county to vote 
bonds of about $65,000, by promotors of a 
proposition to acquire Johnson hospital for 
a county institution. 

Lansing, Mich.—A threatened tie-up of 
the state’s $11,000,000 PWA hospital-build- 
ing program, due to withholding of federal 
funds, has caused the administrative board’s 
building committee to recommend remedial 
legislation. 

Duluth, Minn.—A total of 41,500 per- 
sons or about 40% of Duluth’s population 
is protected in whole or in part against 
hospital bills through participation in the 
Minnesota Hospital Service association, it 
was announced June 1, first anniversary of 
the plan. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Northwestern hos- 
pital can operate only a few months longer 
without public assistance, and 1,000 more 
hospital beds are needed in Minneapolis to 
adequately serve the city, according to recent 
announcement. 

Port Chester, N. Y.—The United hospital, 
which was organized by a group of women 
in 1889, celebrates its 50th anniversary as a 
community institution this year. 

Oxford, N. C—The unpaid debt of Gran- 
ville hospital, for which the county is liable, 
is about $62,000, although the board oper- 
ated the institution during the first 12 
months without deficit. The unpaid bal- 
ance of the hospital cost is represented in 
part by the purchase of old Brantwood hos- 
pital. 

Cincinnati, O.—Council finance and pub- 
lic institutions’ committees at a joint meeting 
decided to recommend issue of $180,000 in 
city bonds this year for improvements at 
General hospital. This allotment would 
permit the carrying out of a WPA project, 
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and improvement of kitchen equipment and 
elevator facilities. 

Delphos, O.—The state tax commission is 
to be asked to approve the sale of $6,059 
in bonds so that the city can pay off out- 
standing hospitalization and physicians’ bills. 

Greenville, O.—The name of Greenville 
hospital has been changed to Wayne hos- 
pital, in honor of General Anthony Wayne, 
signer of the treaty of old Fort Greenville 
which led to the early colonization of Darke 
county. 

Lisbon, O.—Columbiano county health 
league has recommended a 1-mill bond levy 
for a three-year period to finance construc- 
tion and equipment of a 60-bed county tu- 
berculosis sanatorium. 

Youngstown, O.—Associated Hospital, 
Service, Inc., completing one year of service, 
has paid an average of $1,000 weekly to city 
hospitals, and has provided care for 1,046 
of its 20,899 members. 

Longview, Ore.—Plans of four counties 
to build a joint southwest Washington tu- 
berculosis hospital, dependent on state as- 
sistance, were given a jolt recently, when 
Skamania county announced it had with- 
drawn the sum of $3,000 set up in its bud- 
get for the hospital fund. Skamania, Clark 
and Wahkiakum counties had been listed 
to join with Cowlitz county in sponsoring 
the institution. 

Sayre, Pa.—Robert Packer hospital has 
been approved for institutional membership 
in Hospital Service Association of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 


Columbia, S$. C—A long-planned expan- 
sion program at Columbia hospital has had 
its major barrier removed with the acquisi- 
tion of four acres of land south of the 
present nurses’ building. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Although no plans 
were made for a formal celebration, Baroness 
Erlanger hospital observed in April the 50th 
anniversary of its establishment, and co- 
incidentally, planned to move soon into its 
newly completed addition. 

Beaumont, Tex.—Petitions are to be cir- 
culated immediately under sponsorship of 
the Jefferson County Tuberculosis hospital, 
asking the commissioners’ court to call an 
election on the question of floating a $75,000 
bond issue to finance enlargement of the 
hospital. The Negro unit of the institution 
is to be doubled in size, if the bond issue 
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carries. Also, a restatorium for children, a 
surgical unit and a supt.’s home are to be 
built, together with numerous other facilities. 


Dallas, Tex.—Leaders of Group Hospital 
Service of Texas, Inc., have begun prepara- 
tions to set up offices in Dallas, after direc- 
tors of the organization accepted Dallas’ bid 
of $25,000 for headquarters to be established 
here. 


Mendota, Wis.—The Wisconsin American 
Legion executive committee was on record re- 
cently in favor of a proposal to ask the state 
legislature to turn Memorial hospital over 
to the U. S. government. The institution at 
present is operated by the federal govern- 
ment as a mental hospital for veterans, under 
lease from the state, which owns the proper- 
ty. Unofficial reports say that if the federal 
government takes over the property, it will 
increase present facilities and add about 
600 beds. 


Community Helps 

Pittsfield, I1]—The Illini Community hos- 
pital drive funds are climbing, and a total 
of $25,027.17 was reported on June 6. The 
goal is $60,000. The total had to be raised 
by July 1, in order to qualify for a $225,000 
gift from the Commonwealth Foundation of 
New York. 


Winchester, Ky.—Clark county hospital’s 
campaign to raise funds for the construction 
of a $15,000 addition to the present hos- 
pital building was to be brought to a close 
around the first of June. 


Detroit, Mich——Women’s home and _ hos- 
pital is to have an additional wing providing 
25 more beds if the $1,250,000 goal of an 
Open Heart Fund drive is reached. Sharing 
in the proceeds will be several other bene- 
ficiaries. 


Huntersville, N. C.—Unanimous support 
of the drive for increased funds for Mecklen- 
burg County sanatorium was expressed re- 
cently by members of the Mecklenburg 
County medical society. Citizens of Meck- 
lenburg county voted June 27 on a proposal 
to authorize an increase from 5 to 10 cents 
in the special tax for support of the sanator- 
ium, and to float a $35,000 bond issue for 
erection of a new Negro wing. 


Cincinnati, O.—Two anonymous contribu- 
tions, one of $5,000 and the other of $1,000 
inoved the Save—St. Mary—hospital cam- 
paign closer to its goal of $75,000 recently. 
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Without cost to you any of the literature listed below will be forwarded 
promptly by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number, and address this magazine, 43 East Ohio Street, 


Room 1016, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 157. Timing Device for Pressure Sterilizers. 
Tempotherm is the latest development to indicate 
both time and temperature in an autoclave. This 
device does not start timing until a temperature 
of 250° has been reached in the air exhaust line 





(the coldest part of the sterilizer). It can be 
installed on any autoclave. 
No. 156—Clinical Laboratory, X-ray Technic 


Courses including basal metabolism, electrocardio- 
graph with correlated physical therapy training. 
This brochure profusely illustrated and completely 
descriptive. 

No. 155—Nutrition and the Importance of Meat. 
The most recent information about food, food con- 
stituents and their nutritional importance have been 
gathered together in this 44-page booklet. Included 
are numerous illustrations and charts. 





No. 7—Why Use Gases as Anesthetics and Re- 
suscitants? 32 pages of pertinent information of 
value to the anesthetist and surgical supervisor. 
Table of contents includes nitrous oxid, cyclopro- 
pane, ethylene, carbon dioxid as well as oxygen. 


No. 4—The Fundamentals of Radiography. The 
purpose of this book is to provide a concise, 
elementary text describing the basic physical and 
chemical principles of radiography. The more ad- 
vanced worker will find this book a source of 
valuable information in solving problems that may 
be encountered in routine radiographic procedure. 
72 pages. 








No. 141—Surgical Pumps. Twelve pages well il- 
lustrated on the uses of suction in the operating 
room, laboratory and for postoperative drainage. It 
also describes air compressors for use in mixing 
anesthetic vapors, operating air-driven instruments 
and atomizers; for drying glassware, operating in- 
struments and numerous other uses. 





No. 152—The Arabinate Substitute for Blood 
Transfusions. The perfection of an intravenous 
solution of gum acacia and the technic of admin- 
istration in cases of shock and hemorrhage is de- 
tailed in an interesting pamphlet describing the 
development and use of sodium arabinate as a 
substitute for blood transfusions. 
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No. 145—Automatic Siphon Suction Unit. A de- 
scription and illustration of this apparatus, which 
causes a gentle continuous suction, for the treat- 
ment of pleurisy, empyema, etc. 





No. 101—A Study of Hyperpyrexia Reaction Fol- 
lowing Intravenous Therapy. Twelve-page reprint 
containing interesting facts and conclusions regard- 
ing the use of intravenous solutions. 





No. 10—Manual of Surgical Sutures and Ligatures. 
Complete information on all types of surgical 
sutures and ligatures of interest to every hospital 
superintendent, room supervisor, instructress and 
student. 40 pages. 


No. 25—Recipe Book and Food Charts. Tempting 
and nourishing foods for the convalescent. Also a 
useful collection of charts showing the phosphorus, 
calcium, calory and vitamin content of various 
familiar foods. 

No. 140—Absorption Technic of Anesthesia. An 
interesting 20-page illustrated booklet explaining 
new equipment for the CO; absorption technic. In 
addition this booklet describes a model for anal- 
gesia only, as well as types for indicating and 
recording. 


No. 148—Wolfson’s Martel Clamp. Reprint of 
fully illustrated article from the American Journal 
of Surgery, describing the Improved Martel Clamp 
for colon resection. 








No. 150—Oxygen Therapy Unit. Description of 
a unit for administering oxygen by mask, nasal 
catheter or canula method. Also description of a 
portable oxygen therapy unit which, including cyl- 
inders, weighs only 30 pounds. Reprints on oxy- 
gen therapy and resuscitation by eminent specialists 
sent upon request. 





No. 34—For CO, Absorption. Useful Informa- 
tion including the proper type of soda lime to be 
used for basal metabolism; also, in conjunction 
with oxygen tents and oxygen chambers. 12 pages. 





No. 153—Ten Points on the Selection of Hospital 
Blankets. Here are ten practical points that should 
be kept in mind when purchasing blankets for 
hospital use. 
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e E-Z PATCHES for repairing punctures and 
tears in acid cured rubber gloves. 

100 Patches $1.00 
g ZATEX PATCHES for repairing punctures 
and tears in Latex gloves and sundries. 

100 Patches $1.00 
gs ZATEX PATCHES for repairing punctures 
and tears in water bottles, syringes, sheet- 
ing, etc. 

50 Patches $1.00 


ORDER FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 








THE E-Z PATCH COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 

















MYSTERY 
HERE! 


No extravagant claims—no special 
blend for you alone. But coffee priced 
right that is going to please your pa- 
trons and increase your business. 
Backed by 55 years experience in 
supplying hotels and restaurants. 
John Sexton & Co.-Chicago-Brooklyn 
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8 Reasons Why 


ORLICh’S 


is a better buy 


There's a deep satisfaction when you serve your 
patients food of the very highest quality. So, 
when ordering malted milk, be sure to specify 
“Horlick’s, the original Malted Milk.” Its de- 
licious flavor, its dependability and uniformity 
have kept it in first place in public esteem and 
with physicians and dietitians. 


The solid foundation of Horlick’s leadership is 
indicated by these advantages: 


J 


- Whole milk from tuberculin tested herds. 


ny 


. Choice malted barley and wheat flour carefully 
enzyme hydrolized. 


ye 


All ingredients dehydrated in vacuum at controlled 
low temperatures to protect the natural vitamins of 
milk and grain. 


= 


A good supply of muscle building protein. 


bd 


Protective minerals. 


oa) 


- Carbohydrates easily assimilated and in forms which 
discourage intestinal putrefaction. 


= 


Soft, low tension curds. 


sd 


Quality maintained for fifty years. 


For a trial supply write (on your professional 
stationery) to Horlick’s, Dept. HT-7, Racine, Wis. 


HORLICK’S 
the Original fabted fpibh 
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A. 8. Aloe Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
American Hospital Supply Corp. Chicago, Ill. 
American Laundry Mach'y Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary Corp. Pittsburgh, Sy 
American Sterilizer Co. crie, Pa, 
Angelica Jacket Co. St. Louis, Mo, 
James L. Angle Co. Ludington, Mich. 
Applegate Chemical Co. Chicago, Ill, 
Armstrong Cork — Co. Lancaster, Pa, 
Bard-Parker Co., In Danbury, Conn. 
Bassick Co. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Becton, Dickinson & Co. Rutherford, N. J. 
Bruck’s Nurses’ Outfitting Co., Inc. N. Y. City 


The Burrows Company Chicago, Ill. 
Carolina Absorbent Cotton Co. Charlotte, N.C. 
Wilmot Castle Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
Clark Linen Co. Chicago, Ill. 


Clay-Adams Co., Inc. New York City 
Warren E. Collins, Inc. Boston, Mass. 
Crane Co. Chicago, Il. 
Cutter Laboratories Berkeley, Calif. 
F. A. Davis Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davis & Geck, Inc. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
J. A. Deknatel & Son, Inc. Long Island, N. Y. 
DePuy Manufacturing Co. Warsaw, Ind. 
Doehler Metal Furniture Co., Inc. N. Y. City 
Eichenlaub’s Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eisele & Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
Faichney Instrument Corp. Watertown, N.Y. 
Faultless Caster Corp. Evansville, Ind. 
Finnell System, Inc. Elkhart, Ind. 
J. B. Ford Sales Co. Wyandotte, Mich. 


General Electric X-Ray Corp. Chicago, Ill. 
yeneral Foods Sales Co., Inc. New York City 
Glasco Products Co. Chicago, Ill. 


Frank A. Hall & Son 


New York City 
Hill-Rom Co., Inc. 


Batesville, Ind. 


Hobart Mfg. Co. Troy, Ohio 
Hospital Equipment Corp. New York City 
Hospital Management Chicago, Ill. 
Hospital Topics & Buyer Chicago, III. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. Huntington Ind. 
Inland Bed Co. Chicago, III. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. New York City 
Jamieson, Inc. Chicago, Ill. 


Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. 
Johnson & Johnson 

H. L. Judd Co., Inc. 
Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co. 
Kenwood Mills 

The Kent Co., Inc. 
Samuel Lewis Co., Inc. New York City 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. Walpole, Mass. 
Marvin-Neitzel Corp. Troy, N. Y. 
Massillon Rubber Co. Massillon, Ohio 
Meinecke & Co. New York City 
The Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 
Midland Chem. Lab., Inc. Dubuque, Iowa 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co. Chicago, II. 
Morris Supply Co. New York City 
National Lead Co. New York City 
Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Oxygen Equipment Mfg. Co. New York City 
Parke Davis & Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Physicians’ Record Co. Chicago, IIl. 
Puritan Compressed Gas Corp. Kansas City, Mo. 
Republic Steel Corp. Cleveland, Ohio 
Rhoads & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rolscreen Co. ella, lowa 
Will Ross, Inc. Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. B. Saunders Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scanlan-Morris Co. Madison, Wis. 
F. O. Schoedinger Columbus, Ohio 
Schwartz Sectional System Indianapolis, Ind. 


Palmer, Mass. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 
New York City 
Covington, Ky. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Rome, N. Y, 


Ad. Seidel & Sons Chicago, III. 
John Sexton & Co. Chicago, II. 
The Simmons Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Snow-White Garment Mfg. Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spring Air Holland, Mich. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Inc. New York City 
Standard Apparel Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Standard Electric Time Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Stanley Supply Co. New York City 
Thorner Brothers New York City 
Troy Laundry Machinery Corp. nomi York City 
Union Carbide Co. ew York City 
United States Hoffman Mach'y Prt N. Y. City 
Vestal Chem. Laboratories, Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 
Vitamin Products Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. D. Williams & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williams Pivot Sash Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
Wilson Rubber Co. Canton, Ohio 
Zimmer Manufacturing Co. Warsaw, Ind. 
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“We'll do everything we can to make you well,” 


hospital promises each patient. 





mot Make You Well 


the 


“And we'll help you,” manufacturers and suppliers 


promise the hospitals. 


How can they help? 


By providing equipment and materials of known, main- 


tained standards of quality and performance, 


best adapted co furthering the patient's welfare. 


And There Will Be No 


Tampering With Quality 


That's the pledge 93 firms make individually 


hospitals of the United States and Canada, the pledge 


that gives meaning to their familiar trade-marks. 


Collectively, as the Hospital 


these same companies reaffirm this pledge: 


Industries Association, 
“Quality 


Merchandise for the Better Care of Your Patients.”’ 


Can we help you solve some problem relating tu 


hospital su pplies, equipment or administration? The 


93 member firms listed combine more than 2,000 


glad!) 


years of experience in hospital matters, 


placed at your disposal. Just write (care of this 


magazine) to the 


HMospital 


Industries 
Association 


formerly HOSPITAL EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION 





Hospital Topics & Buyer 





“cools” 


to the 

















NEO-SYNEPHRIN 


HYDROCHLORIDE SOLUTION 


hy |} Fo Ela Fie, 7 
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N ACUTE hypotension during or after extensive surgery, 
I spinal anesthesia, prolonged anesthesia, trauma or 
hemorrhage, a prompt and effective means of restoring 
the blood pressure is the subcutaneous administration of 


One Per Cent Sterile Solution of 


Neo-Synephrin Hydrochloride 


(laevo-alpha-hydroxy-beta-methyl-amino- 
3-hydroxy-ethylbenzene hydrochloride) 


Not only is the pressor effect rapid, but it is extended 
over a period of from one to two hours. 

The low toxicity and relative freedom from side effects 
are some distinguishing features which recommend 


Neo-Synephrin Hydrochloride for raising blood pressure. 


FREDERICK STEARNS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York . Kansas City ° San Franc:sco 
Windsor, Canada . Sydney, Australia 
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Supplied in rubber n¢ apped vials 
containing 15-ce of a sterile 1" 
solution, Average subcutane- 
ous dose: OS cee, 




















In the Treatment of Diabetes 


ae 


ILETIN (INSULIN, LILLY), an aqueous solution of the anti- 
diabetic principle, was the first preparation of Insulin com- 
mercially available in the United States. Years of research 
and experience in the manufacture of large lots of Iletin 
(Insulin, Lilly) assure its purity, stability, and uniform po- 
tency. Specify “Lilly.” 


PROTAMINE, ZINC & ILETIN (INSULIN, LILLY) is a prep- 
aration of the antidiabetic principle modified by appro- 
priate addition of protamine and zinc. This product provides 
an antidiabetic effect lasting twenty-four hours or longer, 
the advantages of which so often make desirable the use 
of Protamine Zinc Insulin. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, Principal Offices and Laboratories, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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